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eowvre que des ruines. 
Paris: printed, 1824. 


{Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French 
Work.) 








LETTER IV.—OF VOLCANOES. 


By the short account I have already given you of the 
nature of volcanoes, you must have been led to consider 
them as vast apertures in the earth, through which some 
part of the liquid burning matter, forming the internal 
mass, is violently ejected and diffused over the surface of 
the soil. This explanation of the cause of volcanic erup- 
tions appears to me more satisfactory than any other that 
has been proposed. All other hypotheses, in fact, refer 
eruptions to causes merely local, and afford no means of 
accounting for the singular resemblance existing between 
volcanic productions, ejected in parts of the globe, at the 
most remote distances from each other. 

Some geologists, in endeavouring to assign reasons for 
the formation of volcanoes, have been contented with sup- 
posing, that the inflammable matter, inclosed in the bo- 
som of the earth, took fire spontaneously ; but they did 
not reflect that the intervention of air would be necessary, 
in order that the combustion should take place, and that 
it is impossible for the air to penetrate to the immense 
depths, at which the foci of volcanoes are situated. Be- 
sides, this supposition is proved to be founded on entirely 
false grounds, by the fact, that, whenever mines are acci- 
dentally set on fire, the conflagration does net extend be- 
yond the parts where the works are carried on, that is, be- 
yond those places, to which the air has obtained access, 
by means of the apertures, communicating with the sur- 
face of the soil. 

It has been supposed that volcanoes are vw by the 
inflammation of the salifiable bases of earths. I shall 
not, however, develop the grounds upon which this sup- 
position is founded ; neither shall I endeavour to refute 
them, asan attempt to do so would necessarily lead me 
into details, which could not be understood without some 
knowledge of the principles of chymistry. 

IT must not, however, pass over in silence an hypothesis, 
which was at first received with great applause, and was, 
during a long time, adopted without contradiction. We 
are indepted for it to Emery, a celebrated natural philoso- 
pher, who thought he had discovered a method of making 
artificial volcanoes. The following are the means which 
he adopted to effect this purpose : 

Having dug a hole in the earth, he deposited, at the 
bottom of it, a quantity of sulphur, which he afterwards 
moistened. This process, which is quite similar to that 
performed to effect the disengagement of the hydrogen 
gas, now eo generally used to light the streets of Paris, 
eceasioned, first, the disengagement of a considerable quan- 
tity of that fluid; secondly, the production of a very in- 
tense heat ; thirdly, an explosion proportioned to the quan- 


tity of materials used. This explosion differed, however, 
in its nature from that which takes place in volcanic moun- 
tains. At first Emery put into the hole, iron in the me- 
tallic state, although it is well known, that a single atom 
of pure iron is never found in the interior of the earth: 
that metal is always combined with other substances, and 
can be procured only by means of a succession of artificial 
operations. Then, even if we admit, in contradiction to 
all that we have been taught by experience, the possible 
existence of a sufficient quantity of native iron to produce 
volcanoes, the hypothesis of Emery does not account for 
the most remarkable phenomena attending eruptions. It, 
in fact, explains only the first eruption, and the ejection of 
matter occasioned by it; since, when the inflamed gas had 
once formed for itself a passage to the surface of the earth, 
the eruption would consist only of the continued disen- 
gagement of that gas, and volcanoes would, after the first 
explosion, have the appearance merely of immense lamps, 
that would serve to light the country round, until they 
should become extinct. 

The production of lavas must remain quite inexplicable, 


give any reason for the existence of those earthquakes 
whose effects extend to great distances. In general, every 
hypothesis, by which lavas are considered as the mere re- 
sult of the fusion of metallic substances accidentally de- 
posited in the interior of the mineral crust, is, on that very 
account, inadmissible ; as fire is not communicated to 
mineral substances with the facility necessary to produce 
this effect. A heat of 143° of the pyrometer (that is, a 
heat capable of melting iron) may be preserved, during 
several years, in the sante place, without affecting sur- 
rounding bodies at the distance of a few feet from it. 
How then can we conceive it possible that the fires of 
volcanoes should be communicated to sufficiently great 
distances, to melt the enormous masses of lava ejected by 
them. Besides, I repeat, that if lavas are merely the re- 
sult of the fusion of mineral substances, deposited near the 
inflamed focus, why do they not differ according to the 
nature of the soil where that focus is situated ? Why do 
they so exactly resemble each other, that, however dis- 
tant the volcanoes from which they proceed, however re- 
mote the periods of time when they were ejected, they can 
no more be distinguished than as if they issued from the 
same focus, in two consecutive eruptions. 

The quantity of matter ejected presents another difficulty 
not less insurmountable. £tna, Vesuvius, and many other 
volcanoes have thrown out, at different periods, more burn- 
ing matter of every kind, in lava, cinders, and gas, than 
would be necessary to form their whole mass. These sub. 
stances cannot, therefore, have been detached from the 
sides of the mountains; still less from any place near the 
summit of the mountain, as Buffon supposed. All the 
land around Naples, to the distance of several leagues, 
has evidently been produced by different volcanic erup- 
tions, and beds of lava are found, even below the level of 
the sea. The pavement of the streets of Pompeia was 
formed of this matter; of which, also, a very thick layer 
is found under the foundations of that town. This proves, 
beyond a doubt, that there were eruptions of Vesuvius 
anterior to that of 79. The volcanic matter amassed upon 
the town, by eruptions that have taken place since that 


if we adhere to the opinions of Emery; neither does he- 


period, have covered it with a layer of ten or twelve feet 
in thickness. As Herculaneum was situated much nearer 
the volcano than Pompeia, the lava has been accumulated 
over it in still greater quantities ; it is now covered with a 
bed of volcanic productions, from 70 to 100, or even 138 
feet in thickness. 

A knowledge of all these facts will easily make you un- 
derstand, Madam, how absurd it would be to consider a¢ 
the mere product of the wrecks of Vesuvius and Etna, a 
tract of land, much exceeding in extent the bulk of these 
mountains; so far, indeed, are they from being the souree 
whence the matter ejected from them has been derived, 
that they are proved to have been themselves formed by 
eruptions. Vesuvius was, in the time of the Romans, 
much less bulky than it now is; and, according to the 
descriptions left us by Strabo, Dion, and Vitruvius, it 
appears that, in their time, the mountain now called 
Somma constituted the whole mass of Vesuvius ; that the 
eruption which took place in the time of Pliny overturned 
the portion of the cone nearest the sea, and gave to that 
part of the mountain its present dimensions and form. 
As for Vesuvius, such as we now behold it, it is formed 
of the amassed matter thrown out in subsequent eruptions. 

A description of the crater of Vesuvius, given by 
Bracini, who descended into it a short time before the 
eruption of 1631, proves that, since that time, the moun- 
tain has undergone very considerable changes.* 

Although the origin of many volcanic mountains cannot, 
on account of their great antiquity, and for want of suf. 
ficiently exact relations, be satisfactorily proved, there are 
some, whose formation’ having been more recent, is known 
to us with certainty. Thus, we learn from two relations 
of ocular witnesses, that Monte Nuovo was formed during 
a violent explosion, on the 29th of September, 1538, ina 
place formerly occupied by thermal springs. Flsmes were 
perceived to burst forth towards one o'clock in the morn- 
ing; when these had considerably increased, the eruption 
commenced, and continued, without intcrruption, during 
two days and two nights. These frightful phenomena 
having ceased, a mountain, three miles in circumference 
was distinctly seen in the valley, where the baths of mine- 
ral water formerly stood. Its base covered a part of those 
baths, and a castle, whose ruins our descendants will per- 
haps, one day, be surprised to find. This new mountain, 
whose position is accurately described, has, till this day, 
preserved the name of Monte Nuovo; it is very near 
Monte Barbaro, which probably had a similar origin, 
although of anterior date. There is every reason to believe, 
‘that the island of Ischia must have arisen from the bottom 
of the sea, in consequence of a submarine eruption. His- 
tory informs us that the islands of Lipara were formed in 





® The crater was five miles in circumference, and about a 
thousand pacesin depth. Its sides were covered with shrubs, 
and there was at the bottom of it a plain, where cattle were 
grazing; the woody parts were frequented by wild boars. In 
the middle of the plain there was a narrow winding path, 
about a mile in length, descending into another plain, more 
spacious than the former, and covered with ashes. In this 
there were three amall ponds, placed in the form of a triangle; 
one, towards the east, was filled with warm water, extremely 
bitter and corrosive; another, towards the west, with water 
more salt than that of the sea; the third contained warm 
water, which had no peculiar taste. 
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the same manner. In 1707 a new island appeared in the 
Archipelago. ‘These facts afford a surprising confirmation 
ef the details given us by Strabo, Pliny, Justin, and other 
authors, respecting the formation of several islands in the 
Archipelago, anciently called the Cyclades, which were 
also raised from the bottom of the sea. According to 
Pliny, in the fourth year of the 135th Olympiad, 237 years 
before the time of Jesus Christ, the islands of Tera (now 
called Santorini) and of Theresia, were formed by a sub- 
marine exvlosion ; and 130 years later, the Island of Hiera 
(now known by the name of the Great Kammeni) first 
mace its appearance. 

The extinct volcanoes, of which, as it has been already 
ebserved, numerous traces are found in all countries, far 
from having been less formidable than those at present in 
a state of activity, appear, in general, to have discharged 
a still greater quantity of matter. The most extensive 
traces of these eruptions in France, are those found in le 
Vivarais and le Velay. 

Faujas has discovered a tract of volcanic soil, nearly 
thirty leagues in length, and four in breadth (apon an 
average) which gives a surface of 104 square leagucs. 
Supposing this land to be only 60 feet in depth, the mass 
eomposing it would be too considerable to have been pro- 
duced by the fusion of the internal part of any of the 
neighbouring mountains. 

It was, during some time, feared that the safety of 
many parts of Paris was endangered by the small cavities 
under the foundations of that city, occasioned by digging 
out stove for building; if, then, we suppose that the enor- 
mous masses of matter, thrown out by volcanic eruptions 
in Italy, and many parts of France, constituted part of 
the mineral crust, how shall we be able to account for the 
fact, that the immense cavities, now necessarily existing 
under the soil, in consequence of the removal of so large 
a portion of it, have never produced any accident. 

Does not this consideration, joined with all those that I 
have before suggested to you, seem to confirm the opinion, 
that the internal mass of the earth is the origin of vol- 
oanic matter? the enormous quantity ejected no longer 
appears astonishing; it becomes, indeed, almost imper- 
eeptible, when we compare it with the immense mass 
whence it has been derived. 

Although the hypothesis we have admitted, elucidates 
this difficulty, although it so well explains the existence of 
earthquakes, whose effects extend to considerable distances, 
the identity of the composition of lavas, from whatever 
volcanoes they proceed, their rescuiblance to the most 
aacient minerals of the primitive soil, and their state of 
incandescence 3 althoug! it accounts for the heat of mi- 
neral springs, and although, finally, it is confirmed by all 
the reasons we have to belicve the ancient state of fluidity 
of the globe, truth compels me to confess that it does not 
explain, with equal facility, the considerable development 
of gascous substances, which accompany and follow all 
eruptions, and which cannot but be the result of the de- 
mposition of the watery and earthy parts of the soil of 
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But this reason is not sufficient to 


voleanic mountains. 
induce us to reject an hypothesis so well established by the 
concurrence of all other circumstances. No other than 
this affords any satisfactory answer to the inquirics sug- 
gested by the consideration of the prodigious force neces- 
sary to raise the lava from the foci of volcanoes to tre 


summit of the mountain. In the island of ‘Tenerifle, the | 


crater of the volcano is elevated 6100 metres above the 
ocean; supposing the focus to be situated at no greater 
depth than the bottom of the sea, there must be a force 
equal to the pressure of 1500 atmospheres to raise the 


lava to the surface of the earth. Now, as the atmosphere | 


exercises upon us a pressure equal to that produced by a 
column of $2 feet of water, it is evident that the nmpelling 
force existing within the focus of the volcano of ‘Tenerifle, 
must be capable offraising a mass of water of 48,000 feet, 
or of three or four leagues in elevation, that is to say, a 
force far exceeding any that can be supposed to proceed 
from the mineral crust. 


The situation of about a hundred burning volcanoes is 
certainly known; we may reasonably suppose that the 
‘number of those whose position is not yet determined is 
| hardly less considerable. At least, half the volcanoes with 
| which we are acquainted are found upon the islands of 
| the ocean, and most of those which compose the other half 
| are situated upon the sea-shore, or at a short distance from 
the coast. This circumstance has always been remarked 
by naturalists, and considerable importance has, at all 
times, been attached to it: it cannot, however, be ac- 
counted for by any satisfactory reason. It is true, that, 
in several hypotheses, much has been said respecting the 
communications supposed to exist between the sea and 
volcanic toci, but it is not easy to explain in what manner 
they are connected. Many volcanocs are situated at more 
than forty leagues’ distance from the sea; what means of 
communication can be supposed to have so great an extent? 
Every circumstance tends to prove, as I shall shortly have 
occasion to show, that the filtrations of the sea do not pene- 
trate far into the land, and that the accounts given of them 
have been much exagecrated, 

I have so much enlarged upon the general causes of the 
production of volcanoes, that I find myself obliged to re- 
fer you to my next letter for the few details I have yet to 
add, respecting some of the particular phenomena to 
which they are subject. 








Molitierl Foravenwy, 





ON MERCANTILE EDUCATION AND PRINCIPLES. 
(FROM TUE GERMAN OF T. L. EWALD, BY L. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL.) 





(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
There are not more useful members in acommonwealth 
than merchants.—.dddison, 


(Continued from our last.) 

A house of moderate compass will be found more ad- 
vantageous to apprentices than a first-rate concern. Where 
the affiirs are not so very extensive, the master is in more 
immediate connexion with liis young men, and can better 
overlook them; they are not so much left to themselves, 
see more real business, and interest themselves more in it; 
they eadeaveur to obtain their employer's confidence, and 
they are more likely to succeed with one who is able to 
appreciate their good dispositions, by the daily intercourse 
in which he stands with them. It is also probable, that 
their general habits will be more regular, when they know 
that their superior is likely to take notice of the manner 
in which they conduct themselves; and this is of great 
importance at an age of which every spare hour ought to 
be employed to a useful purpose. The studies, which 
have been begun at school, should not be neglected; and 
even the hours of recreation should be spent in a rational 
manner. Where there is an inclination for music, or 
where a beginning has already been made in its study, it 
ought to be cultivated; for it will not only assist in pass- 
ing time agreeably, but a moderate proticiency in that ac- 
complishinent will often serve as an introduction to socie- 
ties, which may have a most beneficial influence on the 
manners, and even on the prospects of a young man. 

After having spent a few years in a well-directed ap- 
prenticeship, the youth may derive much greater advan- 
taze from his being placed in a largex establishment, than 
| he could have hoped for, if he had been engaged in it 
| from the beginning: he is then much more likely to be 
| trusted with matters of importance, and he will not treat 

them in a careless manner, afier being once accustomed to 
take an interest in what passes through his hands; he will 
take pleasure in pactising on a large scale, what he has 
thoroughly learned on a small one; and if he should be 
| destined to be once himself the director of an extensive 
concern, he will find the necessary opportunities to acquire 








such society as will be most conducive to his improvement 
in other respects; although it must admitted, that this is 
not yet so often the case as it ought to be. 

The principals of great houses generally keep them- 
selves at too great a distance from their clerks; and, with 
the exception of a few young gentlemen, whose prospects 
are decidedly favourable, mercantile assistants are seldom 
treated with the familiarity of friendship by their em- 
ployers, and the latter scarcely ever admit them to their 
circles. This appears to me to be mistaken policy ; for, 
how is it likely, that men will take much interest in the 
welfare of those who, evidently, care nothing about them, 
and by whom they feel themsclves treated as beings of an 
inferior cast: they may, indeed, fulfil! their duty, in as far 
as their own fate depends upon its performance ; but they 
cannot possibly act with that warm-heartedness, which a 
personal attachment alone inspires. I know that, under 
existing circumstances, the manners of some of the young 
men are not sufficiently polished for the higher classes; 
but this is only a consequence of the neglect which they 
suffer: if they were more frequently looked upon as mem- 
bers of the family, their sentiments and their manners: 
would soon be in unison with those of their instructors. 
I have known well-disposed and clever young men, who 
would not have disgraced any society, and whose inclina- 
tions would certainly have led them to the best, if they 
had but been able to get introductions, but who, for want 
of opportunity or friendly aid, yielded to allurements of a 
worse description, and marred their fortunes for ever. Se. 
duced by bad company, they tock to gaming and drinking, 
spent their own substance, so long as they had either money 
or credit, and, finally, made free with whatever they could 
lay their hands on. Others took to novel-reading, and 
fantastic contrivances, to such a degree that they lost all 
relish for serious occupations, whereas. they would pro- 
bably bave become valuable members of socicty, if their 
energies had been properly directed and judiciously en- 
couraged. : 

The cold indifference which is shown towards mere 
assistants is also often the cause of their establishing 
themselves much sooner, than they would think of doing, 
if less haughtiness were manifested towards them. The 
wish for independence is, indeed, natural to the human 
breast, but it must become considerably more ardent 
through the desire of escaping from that kind of quaran- 
tine and restriction of intercourse, under which those la- 
bour who have no establishments of their own. Youth is 
always fond of indulging in hopes of easy success, and in 
flattering dreams of superior knowledge and acuteness, 
which need not the maturity of age. The late wars have 
introduced a boldness of speculation which disdains the 
common rules of precaution, because it has often been 
favoured by circumstances which set experience at defiance, 
and upon which no human being could have calculated. 
Hereby trade is often converted into a mere lottery, which 
offers the same chance to every one who has any re- 
sources to risk, and who is willing to do so. Fore 
merly, young men endeavoured to enter concerns which 
were already established; and they and their friends in- 
quired carefully about the solidity and the probable pro- 
fits of the party whom they intended to join; they would 
never have thought of engaging in a business with which 
they were not already acquainted, or in which they had 
not previously worked themselves. But now-a-days such 
precautions seem to be useless: people have now nothing 
to do but just to speculate ; and that is easy enough. It is 
of no consequence whether they do or do not know the 
the goods, houses, places, and circumstances, by means 
of which the affairs are to be carried on. If they suc- 
ceed, the speculation was a good ones and, if not, it is 
all owing to misfortune. Hence the many failures, which 
are often the more unexpected as they impart the first news 
of there having been such an establishment: some firms 


that quick discernment and that cool determination, which | only get into notice by their being found upon the list of 
| contribute so much to the success of great enterprises: he 
| will also have the further advantage of moving at once in 


| bankrupts. This is not as it ought to be; for every ex- 
, perienced merchant knows that nothing is wore diffiulte 
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— 
of attainment than the knowledge which well-combined 
speculations require; and it is the very height of pre- 
sumption when-a beginner runs risks of which he cannot 
even form a conception: success itself can scarcely justify 
such imprudent enterprises, whilst the reverse will add 
the loss of friends and reputation to the sacrifice of pro- 
perty which has been incurred. 

It would be useless to fix the age at which merchants 
ought to establish themselves; for much depends upon 
circumstances, and some men require less time to develope 
their faculties than others. Yet, generally speaking, they 
should not be much younger than thirty years when they 
settle in business. Youth is naturally enterprising and 
improvident; and 1 am personally acquainted with re- 
duced merchants, who ate convinced that their misfortunes 
were chiefly caused by their having been too soon masters 
of their own actions, and in possession of gzeat property. 
Beginning without much capital of one’s own is still more 
dangerous; for there are not many opportunities to lay 
money out safely, and yet so profitably that it will pro- 
duce a handsome surplus for the manager of a concern 
who has to pay interest, and, possibly, to bear losses, be- 
fore he can call any thing his own. The resources, which 
depend merely upon credit, are very precarious; the 
slightest alteration in the aspect of affairs may stop them, 
or an unforeseen event may take them entirely away, and 
give a death blow to concerns which have no real foun- 
dation. In order to avoid this fatal catastrophe, an ap- 
pearance of much business is often assumed, and stu- 
diously kept up: goods are bought and sold on mere 
speculation ; that is to say, at random, and with a vague 
expectation of deriving advantage from passing events, 
which may, perhaps, prove favourable in some shape or 
other, provided the precarious establishment be but kept 
standing, and the evil day put off until such events occur. 
This is not doing business, it is neither more nor less 
than gambling; and it is generally accompanied with 
great expenses, which ave partly brought on by the system 
itself, and partly by the wish of making others believe 
that all is well; so that even a fortunate turn in the affairs 
does not often tend to afford substantial relief, because 
the house is already too much involved to recover, and 
its master has already become too callous to think of any 
thing but just of keeping it up so long as it will last. 

Too great eagerness for gain, does also sometimes pro- 
duce the most pernicious consequences, not only upon the 
fortunes, but even upon the morals of the infatuated indi- 
viduals who give way to it. They will often risk the 
whole of their property and credit ona single undertaking, 
which if successful, is to enrich them at once, but which 
may also prove their ruin, if it should fail. They will even 
venture to make considerable shipments without insu. 
rances, for the sake of adding the premium to their other 
imaginary pvofits; so that they have no resource left, 
when several losses take place at the same time. There 
are, indeed, some instances, in which chance may favour 
such adventurers, but the final effect is seldom a good 
one: the more they prosper, the more they hazard; they 
ascribe their good luck to their superior management, 
and look with contempt upon more prudent competitors, 
who have not the spirit to act in a similar manner: their 
arrogance will be offensive, so long as they prosper, and it 
will deprive them of every excuse in the hour of misfor- 
tune. Such swindlers have, indeed, no claims on the in- 
dulgence of their creditors, and they ought not to enjoy 
the privileges which were only intended for those who 
are unfortunate, without having positively misbehaved. 
Humanity and justice speak in favour of the latter, and 
the noble principle of treating others as we would wish to 
be éreated will best define how we should act towards 
them ; but, where there appears to have been a wanton 
risk of other people’s property, the law ought to have 
its course; for such proceedings undermine public con- 
fidence, and are a disgrace to the country which allows 
them to remain unpunished. 

[7 be continued.) 
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THE HULKS. 





—>—. 
The public have long been accustomed to hear of pri- 
soners being sent to work on board the hulks, but as, per- 
haps, a very imperfect idea is generally entertained respect- 
ing them, a little information may not be unacceptable on 
the subject. The hulks are large vessels without masts, 
which have been line of battle-ships, or frigates, fitted up 
for the reception of male convicts sentenced to be trans- 
ported. These floating prisons are securely moored near 
a dock-yard or arsenal, so that the labour of the convicts 
may be applied to the public service. It will be scarcely 
credited that there are usually about three thousand men 
in the country thus employed, which the following state- 
ment, supposed to be correct as to the average numbers, 
will exemplify :— 
At Sheerness, the Retribution containing = 






— Bellerophon ..--+--+-+.++ 
Chatham, — Dolphin .-... sees 400 
Woolwich, — Justitia «---..eeeeeceees 250 
Deptford, -- Ganymedo. - +120 
Portsmouth— York. +--+. eeeeeeee ee ees 600 
— Leviathan ...------++++ 500 
Asmall ship ------- +++ 120 


—— Total 2,890 

At every station there is a ship which is used as an hos- 
pital for the sick: each hulk is under the superintendence 
of a captain and a certain number of inferior officers, also 
a chaplain and a surgeon. 

At the termination of the assizes or sessions, the keepers 
of the various gaols throughout the kingdom are required 
to transmit to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, a list of the convicts who have received sentence of 
transportation, and an order is then forwarded, directing 
to which of the hulks they are to be conveyed. On their 
arrival, they are immediately stripped and washed, clothed 
in coarse grey jackets and breeches, and two irons placed 
on one of the legs, to which degradation every one must 
submit, let his previous rank have been what it may. 
They are then sent out, in gangs of a certain number, to 
work on shore, guarded by soldiers. A strict account is 
kept of the labour of each gang, there being a scale by 
which it is calculated, and out of each shilling earned for 
the government by the convict, he is entitled to a Lager 
which is carried to his credit ; but of this he receives only 
one third part weekly, the remainder being left to accu 
mulate until the expiration of the term which he is doomed 
to serve; thus it sometimes happens that a man who has 


is put in possession of ten or twelve pounds, and is also sup- 

lied with an additional sum of moncy to defray his travel- 
ing expenses home. The strictest discipline is maintained, 
and extreme cleanliness entorced in the vessels. The diet 
daily allowed is a pound and a quarter of bread; a quart 
of thick gruel, morning and-evening; on four days of the 
week, a piece of meat weighing fourteen ounces before it 
is cooked ; and, on the other three days, in lieu of meat, a 
quarter of a pound of cheese, also an allowance of small 
beer; and, on certain occasions, when work peculiarly la- 
borious is required, a portion of strong beer is scrved out. 
No where does good behaviour meet its reward more than 
at the hulks. A correct chronicle is kept of the conduct of 
each individual; and the captain, jointly with the chap- 
lain, has the privilege of recommending, annually, a cer- 
tain number, as fit objects for a mitigation of punishment, 
so that it frequently occurs that a man sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation serves only three and a half or four 
years. There are also other inducements to orderly con- 
duct, such as having the irons lightened, and being pro- 
— to little appointments, which relieve from severer 
abour. 

Besides those who are retained to serve out their term of 
transportation in this country, thousands are every year 
sent to New South Wales: four ships, containing about 
eight or nine hundred, have recently taken their departure. 
Amongst others who are actually transported beyond the 
seas, such are invariably selected as are known to be old 
offenders, and those who appear to be incorrigible. It 
should be observed, that one ship, the Bellerophon, is ap- 
propriated exclusively to the reception of boys not exceed- 
Ing sixteen years of age, most of whom are not expatriated, 
but are taught various trades, such as shoemaking, tailors’ 
work, bookbinding, &c. The morals of these youthful de- 
linquents, some of whom are not more than ten years old, 
are very carefully attended to. It is, however, a lamen- 
table fact, that, notwithstanding the severe lessons taught 
by the discipline of the hulks, very many instances occur 
of convicts who have been discharged, again returning to 
habits of dishonesty, and again incurring the penalty of 
transportation: such characters are always banished the 





country. 


been six or seven years on board the hulks, on his discharge | 


It is well known that the control of the whole system re- 
ferred to is in the hands of the Home Secretary of State, 
and is certainly well conducted. The gentleman upon 
whom devolves the more immediate superintendence, ie 
Mr. Capper, who discharges the responsible and active du- 
ties of his office with a zeal, intelligence, and humanity, 
which could not be easily surpassed. 


Che Housewife. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, if tt be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


FISH TABLE, 











sessile 
The following table shows the months in which the 
undermentioned fish are in or out of season : 
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German Mode of Curing Hams.—In Westphalia, hams 
are cured between November and March. The Germans 
pile them up in deep tubs, covering them with layers of 
salt, saltpetre, and a small quantity of bay-leaves. In this 
situation they let them remain about four or five days, 
when they make a strong pickle of salt and water, with 
which they cover them ey pe and at the expiration 
of three weeks, they take them out of pickle, soak them 
twelve hours in clean well-water, and hang them up for 
three weeks longer in a smoke made ftom the juniper 
bushes, which in that eountry are abundantly met with. 





Economist. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











Woetryp. 


HEAVEN. 
—_ 

Celestial voices, soft and clear, 
Salute from far my wond'ring ear, 
And back to primal darkness hurl'd 
Recedes from sight this nether world, 
Its woes and crimes, its guilt and tears, 
Its laughing hours, and mourning years; 
And beams a fairer, brighter scene 
Than mortal eye hath ever seen. 


And all within that calm retreat 

Immortal flowrets blossom sweet ; 

And suns eternal brightly glow, 

And living waters ceaseless flow; ‘ 
And hovering round that starry place 

Are angel forms of matchless grace ; 
Unknown in that pure realm of day 

Or sickening blight, or swift decay. 


Here roars the tempest loud and dread, - 
There peace unveils her gentle head; 
Here weep the injured and opprest, 
There, there the weary are at rest! 

Here cold neglect the heartstrings rend, 
There Mercy bids the warfare end; 

And having kiss’d the chastening rod, 
The spirit seeks its pitying God. 


Here sudden storms the soul surprise, 
There no grim clouds of blackness rise: 
Here friends are false, and love betrays, 
In yon blest world whereon I gaze,} 
All, all is ¢ruth /—no fiction there 

May flatter hope to win despair; 

No Judas with a proffer'd kiss 

Mask his own traitor hideousness. 


Here, dimly seen, we feebly trace 

The glories of redeeming grace, 

And dark to erring sense appears 

The sorrows of revolving years; 

While, rebel] to his Maker’s will, 

More blindly dares to question still, 
And scorns the monitor within 

Which else had shown the canker—sin. 


Sin rules, and reigns, and riots here, 
Nosin may ever enter there; 
Realm of eternal blessedness 
There all is purity and peace. 
And, Lord! on thee my sou) relies, 
Hear, and accept its sacrifice; 
The past atoned, the future blest, 
Oh! let me enter into rest! 
btver pool. G. 
—————EEEEEE 
LINES. 
@vrPessdD TO MAVE BEEN WRITTEN IN THE DINGLE BELONGING 
TO MR. YATES, TOXTETH PARK. 


May, 1824. 





The sun had sunk in western clouds, 
And twilight spread its mantle stil), 
When lonely, far from busy crowds 
1 pass’d the hamlet, school, and mill; 


Te stray unseen in Dingle Vale, 
And rest in rose and woodbine bower, 
While fragrant sweets float on the gale 
From many 4 little pencil’d flower. 





To watch the moonbeam’s flickering play, 
O’er Mersey’s calm and silvery flood; 
While soft is heard the dashing spray 
Slow murmuring thro’ the echoing wood. 


Be such an hour (as sure 'tis meet) 

To God and contemplation given; 
Humbly to bend before His seat, 

And ask the promis'd gift of Heaven. 


Wisdom, to ope the mental eye, 
To mark Jehovah's glories spread, 
In yonder azure studded sky, 
And spangied mead, on which I tread. 


Sweet spangled mead ! how richly dress’d ! 
Here wild flowers gay unnumber’d throng; 

With Snowdrop, grace of lawn confess’d, 
And Daisy, theme of Poets’ song. 


Here hid, and gemm’d with evening dew, 
Lies the wild Violet’s drooping head, 

Whose balmy leaves, of sapphire blue, 
Sheds perfume round its mossy bed. 


Here, too, I’ve seen the fair stream poured 
From rocky fissures bold and free; 

Say was the Naiad e’er allured, 
By floods more fair ‘neath shrub and tree? 


But here I pause, and pausing mark, 
The sun’s lost rays on western clouds; 

Adieu! loved vale of Toxteth Park; 
Again I seek the busy crowds. 





REMEMBEREST THOU ? 
A translation of the beautiful French Song, “ Te souviens-tu?” 
—_——— 
“¢ Remember’st thou,” twas thus a warrior chief 
Address’d a vet’ran who implored relief, 
** Remember’st thou, when ‘mid the battle’s tide, 
The sword that sought my breast thou turn’dst aside? 
Beneath the colours of our dear-lov’d land, 
We both then fought the foeman hand to hand ; 
My rescued life will e’er thy feats avow, 
But soldier, say, that field remember’st thou? 


«+ Remember'’st thou those days, too swiftly flown, 

Whose brilliant course brought France such high renown? 
Remember’st thou on Egypt’s wond’rous piles 

We grav'd the record of our fame and toils; 

And with a conqueror’s waving hand unfur!'d 

Our standard o’er the cradle of the world, 

Though winds, and waves, and deserts join’d the foe? 
Say, soldier, say, those deeds remember’st thou ? 


“ Remember’st thou Italia’s martial host, 

Before our ranks her brightest laurels lost ? 
Remember’st thou Iberia’s chieftain’s proud 

The prostrate knee before our columns bow’d ? 
Remember’st thou Germania’s glorious plain, 

Where four short suns embrac’d our bright campaign, 
And swift-wing’d vict’ry wreath’d each hero's brow, 
Say, soldier, say, those days remember’st thou? 


«* Remember’st thou, when 'mid the frozen North, 
Our victor bands were proudly marshall’d forth ; 
When pillar’d snows benumb'd each wearied frame, 
But could not quench our bosom’s martial flame? 
Our frequent sighs then mix'd with wide alarms, 
But when th’ inspiring trumpet call’d—‘ to arms!’ 
Each tearful eye resum’d its wonted glow; 

Say, soldier, say, those toils remember'st thou? 


«* Remember’st thou that day’s inglorious doom, 
When living France sank nerveless to the tomb; 

When fair Lutetia, friendless and undone, 

Beheld her courts by haughty foes o’errun ? 

Deep in thy heart engrave that day accurst, 

And when, at length, stern war our chains shall burst, 
Ne’er let thy chieftain ask, with angry brow, 

‘Soldier! thy country’s wrongs remember’st thou ? 





* Remember’st thou—but here my trembling voice 
O’er proud achievements can no more rejoice 

Eventful time may those bright days restore, 

Till then, old man, our mingled tears shall pour; 

But o'er my cot should Death’s cold pinions wave, 

And@ lull my sorrows in the tranquil grave, 

While calmly close my eyes on all below, 

Thou may’st repeat once more—‘ remember’at theu.'” 








SONNET. 
=< 
I’ve mark’d yon moon glide thro’ the azure sky, 
When all was calm as in a summer’s lake, 
And when the thunder spirit forth did fly, 
Still thro’ his cloudy mantle would she break. 


The lovely streamlet in yon woody dell, 
Unchangingly has murmured in its bed ; 

And the sad tree, which o’er its waters fell, 
In childhood’s days, still droops its sorrowing head. 


I’ve mark’d a form of love, in whose wild gaze 
Hope’s dying beam was struggling with Despair, 
Bow at his foot, who once had joy’d to praise 
The wreck of loveliness now trembling there: 
But he had chang’d—and now his freezing eye 
Stung the pale sufferer’s heart—and bade her die. 
Fairfield, near Manchester. T. H. S. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—Being highly delighted with yaur intended liberal 
project, of giving so full a scope to the improvement of 
your young classical friends, I (boasting of that privilege) 
herewith inclose you a few lines, the spontaneous effusions 
of my own uncultivated muse, hoping that, if they be not 
anticipated by a more beautiful, and therefore more de- 
serving copy, on the same subject, you will grant them, 
though imperfeet, publicity through either of your excel- 
lent miscellanies. By doing ;which you will induce me 
again to occupy a few minutes in your behalf, as well as 
oblige—Yours, very truly, ALIQUIS. 


DE VERE. 


it 
Pandite nunc hyemis portas admittere veris 
‘Tempora, quum grato flore virescit humus. 
En pastor pecudes letos ad flumina ducit, 
Ubera nunc heedum pendula lacte fovent. 
Huc venit agrestis comitanti vomere campos, 
Visere, quos quondam seva gelavit hyems. 
Aspiciens frondem nascentem ex arbore gaudet, 
Et rigat herbosos fertilis imber agros. 
Nunc videt, ut pullos damno gallina tuetur, 
Ut vocat inveniens quodque juvabit eos 
Hic sator observans sequitur vestigia tauri, 
Atque manu plen& semina spargit humo. 
Sol sequitur solem noctem nox ordine grato, 
Et fortuna suum fausta coronat opus. 
Nunc labente die labor absit, et alma voluptas 
Hic manet, et curis corda domusque vacant. 
Nunc cratera mero cingunt, et pocula spumant 
Muneribus Bacchi, dum venit alma sopor. 
Quum splendore micat solito lux crastina reddens 
Sudores homini, quos toleravit heri 
Luce torum prima genialem linquit agrestis,® 
Et laudat servis progenieque Deum 
Tunc opus assequitur gaudens in jugera culta, ° 
Hic vivit felix, atque beatus abit. 
, ALIQUIS, 
wa antepenultima of “agrestis” “being common ut 





EPIGRAM. 
On a Cantab who was pluck’d for Orders. 
Ned cut off his queue, and was powder’d with care, 
Yet sadly mistaken was Ned, 
For tho’ he had taken such pains with his hair, 
The Bishop found fault with his head. 
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ON CHSAR—A FAVOURITE DOG. 
—— 

« The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 
Ambitions tooth dispersed through Cesar’s veins, 
Avirus keen, which fir'd his laurel’d brains, 

Made lust of power through his fancy fly, — 

Till Brutus rais’d the vengeful arm on high. 

So fell our Roman—but his canine friend 

Brav'd 8 much more ignominious end ; 

Death’s minion came, produced the fatal string; 
While doleful yells, his last sad requiem ring: 

In vain he cough’d and kick’d, and kick’d and cough’d, 
When hoisted from the earth he swung aloft; 

A halter dire denied the breath of life, 

And struggling nature yielded up the strife. 
What laboured verse can such a loss deplore?—= 
Weep, all ye spaniels—Ceesar is no more! 

Curs droop your ears, and slouch the curling tall, 
And with a ‘grief unfeign’d, his loss bewail! 

For he by divers virtues proved to be 

An honour to his noble pedigree. 

Now cold and stiff he lies, his cares and woes 

Are wrapt for ever in a sound repose. 

No more his footsteps, light in social glee, 

Shall scour the path, or bound across the lea. 


‘and when the metal tongue of midnight sounds, 


When ghosts and goblins make nocturnal rounds, 
When dismal serenades of cats are heard, 

Or dying scream of some ill-fated bird, 

When to the moon-beams distant watch-dogs hewl; 
Or "bout the hen-coop, pigeon stealers prowl ; 

No more shall he their dire approach declare, 

By barks resounding through the misty air. 

and when night-walking rogues are on the wing, 


‘When sticks resound, and guardian rattles spring, 


When tom-cats scar’d, along the pavement fly, 
And curs join chorus with the hue and cry; 

Or when a home-bound Bacchanalian band 

th mingled symphony their throats expand, 

With force display the emulative roar; 

Or twang some nasal strain unsqueak’d before— 
Roused by the echoes of the horrid sound, 
Nomore shall Cesar from his slumbers bound— 
A rattling peal of hollow threats upsend, 

From rude attacks, his confines to defend. 

Oft when the morn in splendid beauty rose, 

And light upsprung, her curtains to unclose, 
Would he in waiting stand, my steps to greet, 
And frisk with joy unfeign’d about my feet; ° 

Or with expressive gestures run before, 

To wait the harsh unbarring of the door; 

Pleased weuld he run to meet the morning gale, 
With nose erect, its fragrance to inhale, 

And by a thousand antic tricks declare, 

His love of liberty and morning air. 

When hydrophobia’s fear o’erspread the town, 
And men rush’d forth to hang, slay, stab, or drown; 
When the portentous bag en shoulder slung, 
With stifled snarls, or dying growlings rung, 
When each rapacious tan-yard pit was spread 
With faithful dogs, the dying and the dead; 

Wheu war exterminative was declared, 

When age, nor sex, nor quality was spared; 

Then might we view the squealing lap-dog drags’d, 
By hands unhallow’d, and with turnspits bagg’d. 
In vain old maids their pamper'd pets deplore, 
And frothing vengeance, sportsmen stamp’d and swore. 
Then damsels were despatch’d on eager feet, 

Ty search each nook and corner of the street, 

To call the runaway, or else by bribe 

Release the fallen favourite of his tribe; 

But oft nor bribes, nor searches would avail, 
Andeach return’d, to tell the mournful tale. 
While thus the work of devastation spread, 
While forth stalked horrid war and havec!t dread, 
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Cesar life still enjoys, nor hutch and chain 
The dictates of his free-born will restrain ; 
Now on the lawn, entrench’d by trees and rails, 
His wearied limbs with slumber he regales; 
Now more submissive to his stomach grown, 
He turns to masticate a half-picked bone; 

For forage, if he sallies forth to glean, 

By some sly lynk-eyed butcher he is seen— 

But ere the foeman makes his victim sure, 

He gains his fortress—there he stands secure. 


Now slaughter bids her thirsty minions cease, 
To bless once more the canine world with peace— 
When on a luckless day a rabble throng 
Hooting a poor half-famished cur along: 
His blood with madness fires, his legs he plies, 
And snaps each living object as he flies; 
But ere “ the King of Terrors” cross’d his path, 
And check’d the kindled foamings of his wrath, 
His fang, envenom’d, entered Csxssar’s hide— 
The fatal bullet reach’d him, and he died. 
His victim straight arraign’d, a trial stood— 
Was doom’d to suffer for his ‘‘ country’s good ;” 
Then death ignoble stay’d his bright career, 
And left a memory to friendship dear. 

OR 


Eee 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


A NBW GONG TO THE TUNE OF —“ OH, MISS BAILLIE! UNFOR- 
TUNATE MISS BAILLIS!” 


(From a London pager of a few weeks back.) 
On Friday, et Drury-lane, they gave the Winter's Tale. 
The house was full of coughs and orders, though, in 
eneral, Sapio and the Freischutz are the only things that 
1 the house. Foreign names are the only things that go 
smoothly down at present ; if they have all the consonantsin 
the alphabet in them, somuch the better. We haveso little 
to say about theatricals this week, that we shall take the 
liberty of filling up the epace with a song, which we have 
just received from a correspondent, on the Freischutz : 
A chevalier of Hanover, with cryotchet, breve, and quaver, 
ts quite the rage, and Shield and Arne arc now quite out of 
favour: 
In vain you talk of native art, ‘tis all an useless labour, 
For nothing now goes down but Carl Maria Herr Von Weber. 
° Oh, Von Weber, 
The magical Von Weber, 
For tragic squalls, and magic balls 
Commend me to Von Weber! 
Mozart himself is quite forgot, and even for Rossini, 
John Bull (who paid him once so well) now does not care a 
pin, he 
Forswears Don Juan and the Barber, now he's got a high touch 
Like Meinherr Weber’s sulphury and devil-roasting Freischutz. 
Oh, the Freischutz, } 
The dull, eternal Freischutz; 
Weber’s first, and most accurst, 
The everlasting Freischutz ! 
At the Lyceum first we had this thing of fire and fury, 
At Covent Garden next, and now, we have it at Old Drury; 
With hell-fire blasting, bullets casting, fiends and females 
erying, 
Ghorus singing, owlets swinging, and the Frieschutz frying! 
Oh, the Freischutz, 
The dull, eternal Freischutz; 
Weber's tirst, and most accurst, 
His everlasting Freichutz! 
But let us not forget to praise that milk-white ow] so rare, 
Whom Shakspeare’s witches thought of when they said, ‘‘ that 
Sowl was fair :” 
And let us not forget to be to Mr. O. Smith civil, 
Who looks so charmingly red hot, one dares not damn the devil 
Oh, the Freischutz, 
The dull, eternal Freischutz, 
Weber's first—but not his worst— 
The dull eternal Freischutz. 
At Govent-garden they intend to get another opera 
Of Weber’s up, to which I don’t intend to give a copper-a; 
H in wonders, and in blunders, and in thunders, 'tis so scanty — 
| Oh, how unlike the Freischutz is the stupid Euryanthe! - 
Oh, Euryanthe, 
Endless Euryanthe! 
Gaping, scraping, squalling, bawling, 
Drawling, Euryanthe! 
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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 


LEARNED QUOTATIONS. 
— 
Good heavens! I really haven't patience 
To see how seon on such occasions 
Some folks forget all moderation, 
And write themselves into a passion. 





Oh! quam terribiles exarsit pronus in iras!! 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It is, I believe, the purport of some ‘* wise saw,” 
that **two to one are enough to kill a man;” and I ex- 
pected that we should last week have seen a ‘* modern 
instance” of its truth, in the controversy that has so long 
trespassed upon the columns of the Kaleidoscope, and 
exercised the patience of its readers. My calculations 
have, however, proved erroneous; the stout-hearted 
Anti-Sutor has again advanced resolutely ‘into the 
bowels of the battle,” hacking and hewing at the argu- 
ments of his three opponents, like a very Achilles, 
strengthened, I presume, by the reflection, that 

“* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 

I conceive that your unflinching correspondent is rather 
testy and choleric ; accordingly, I shall so far ‘* observe 
his humour,” as to apologize for the liberty I am about 
to take, in comparing him to that fabulous ** many-headed” 
monster of antiquity, the Sernaan Hydra. It certainly did 
appear to me, that the convincing reasoning of ¥. Z. had 
lopped away the heads of his discourse; and I concluded, 
*¢ that when the brains were out, the man would die ;"— 
but, behold! he has again ‘risen in his place,” more 
vigorous than ever; and displaying a most marvellous 
multiplication of hostile visages, he asserts that 

** E’en tho’ vanquished, he can argue still.” 

In a former communication, I had occasion to acknow- 
ledge my gratitude to my redoubtable opponent for his 
kind civility ; and I am now happy to congratulate him 
on his excessive modesty. He ** knows too well’? that 
self-praise is always unbecoming, and he has hastened to 
disclaim, with the utmost gravity, any the slightest inten- 
tion of setting up for a ** second Daniel.’ Verily, in this 
instance, we can attach no credit to the sincerity of hie 
asseveration ; we also ** know too well’ that 


It is the witness still of excellency, ° 
To set a strange face on its own perfection. 


But your impartial readers will not be guilty of the same 
injustice; they will bestow the meed of praise on that 
eminent perfection; they will behold, with due admira- 
tion, the modest ingenuity that detected, and pointed out, 
imaginary misconceptions; they will evince due astonish- 
ment at the comfortable assurance that encouraged its 
possessor to declare, ‘* that he had proved that his antago- 
nist had neglected the study of his own languaye ;"” and 
they will vote him well entitled to that elevated station, 
from which his modesty alone has induced him to shrink. 

A. S. has told us, that he cannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of the allusion to the fox; but has, at the same time, 
taken occasion to produce a most convincing proof that he 
is not in a similar predicament; and, to do him justice, a 
most magnificent brush he has displayed. When I first 
saw ‘* the very fantastical banquet” of learned fragments 
that he has introduced in his last epistle, I was, of a truth, 
sore afraid, and was tempted to exclaim, with Jack Cade, 
** Away with him! away with him! he speaks Latin.”— 
Till then I flattered myself that I had withstood the vehe- 
ment assaults of his eloquence, without sustaining any 
material-injury ; but when, resolved to foil me at my owa 
weapons, he came forward ‘‘ collected in his might,” and 
opened against my ‘* devoted head” such a tremendous 
fire of quotations, ‘‘ of all sizes and calibres,” I quailed 
before the ‘* pelting of the pitiless storm,” and my heart 
sunk within me in exceeding great fear. I acknowledge 
the enormous presumption of the allusion, and, in deep 
contrition, I hasten to express my full belief, that he no 
more resembles the unlucky fox, than any ** three-tailed 
Bashaw” in the Turkish dominions. 
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There is one part of A. S.'s (sit nullum in omine pon- 
dus!) epistle that I cannot at present comprehend, with 
the utmost exertion of my ingenuity, and that is the para- 
graph wherein he adverts to a certain prospectus, Now, 
with the said prospectus, and every thing thereunto apper- 
taining, I am totally unacquainted ; and, in contradiction 
to his ** must,” I beg leave to state, that I have not read 
it, and, consequently, am not able to gratify him by 
delivering my opinion on the subject. I have merely to 
remark, that the arrogance of the Jiftle author of the pros- 
peetus alluded to is surely not inferior to the superlative 
assurance of the man, who,. in a miserable tirade, stigma- 
tizes, as Gothic and barbarous, a practice that is supported 
by the example of the brightest and most illustrious or- 
naments of the literature of the present day. 

In concluding my last, I was induced, by a gentle spirit 

of charity, to submit a wholesome piece of advice to the 
notice of your correspondent; and, in return for this offi- 
cious conduct, I was rewarded by sundry * hits,” which, 
though certainly not palpable, were administered with 
great good will, and indicated a violent effervescence of 
wrath in the giver. To this treatment I submit, and con- 
Sees that I have richly merited it, for I cast my pearls, &c. 
and I ought.neither to marvel, nor murmur, because my 
ill-advised kindness has subjected me to an uncourteous 
demonstration of gratitude.—Yours, &c. 


January 5, 1825. QUOTATOR. 





FRAERLENS 


TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
ie + 
“ Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites."—-Ecl. iv. . 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—Perhaps, as an old correspondent, you may not 
deny me the pleasure of casting in my mite, and lifting 
up my head amid the seges clypeata which enters the 
lists, and seems to crowd with ‘* bristling spears’ the 
arena of ancient learning and modern erudition. Your 
correspondent, ¥. Z. very justly observes, that transla- 
tion, or attempted translation, must materially deteriorate 
the sense of an ancient poet, or classical historian, as well 
as destroy that pith and laconicism which characterized 
the original expression; but, in almost numberless in- 


stances, it also banishes that sound or harmony of words | | 


suited to the subject, which critics have so ably com- 
mented and enlarged upon. Thus, in Virgil’s first 
eclogue, what reader can overlook the resemblance of this 
line to the sound of a pipe: 
** Formosam resonare doces Amarillida sylvas."” 

And in the third Georgic, where two sturdy bulls are 
joining battle, to contend for the field, their efforts, as they 
struggle and bellow, are almost presented to the ear, as 
well as the eye, by the following lines: 

** Versaquc in obnixos urgentur cornua vasto 

Cam gemitu ; reboant sylvaque et magnus Olympus.” 

Gaon. 111. 222. 
And in that very beautiful description of wintry Scythia, 
and Rhodope, which Thompson has so closely imitated, 
when he describes the hunting of deer in the snow, that 
his lines might be taken for a literal translation of it. 
Virgil thus represents these animals contending with the 
opposing mountains : 
** Confertoque agmine cervi 

Torpent mold novd, et summis vir cornibus extant : 

Hos non immissis canibus, non cassibus ullis, . 

Punicearve agitant pavidos formidine penne ; 

Sed frustra oppositum trudentes pectore montem.” 


Gaon. 111. 
And throughout the tale of Orpheus and Euridice the 
beauties of Latin poetry are highly conspicuous; where 
the unfortunate lover is just on the threshhold of light, 
and breaks the league of Orcus by looking back, a crash 
was heard through the realms of Avernus: the words 
used have a certain hollowness of sound which accords 
very closely with the occasion : 
** Terque fragor stagnis auditue dvernis,” 





But it would be pedantic and futile for me to sally forth 
into a field of inquiry so often and so ably explored ; and 
I hope that this hasty note may creep into a snug corner 
of the Kaleidoscope, and hide its diminished head, without 
either provoking warfare or fanning the bright flames of 
controversy. 


In my last communication, I observed an error, which 
must have arisen from the compositor having mistaken 
my ” for u, and o for i, as my writing is often very in- 
distinct. 

I forgot to mention that a friend of mine has tried 
various experiments with spiders, the result of which I 
shall submit to your consideration at a convenient season. 
It is rather singular that Virgil (Geor. iii. 409) should 
make mention of wild asses ;* but certain it is, that he 
does mention them, and in one place only, which might 
give us reason to suppose that they once existed in Italy, 
unless we cenjecture that he gives the appellation to a 
distinct class of animals. 0. R. 


@ “ Sepe etiam cursu timidos agitabis onagros.” 


Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; ani 7 occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, jMechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 











RAIL-ROADS AND NEW MECHANICAL PARADOX. 
(Continued from eur former papers.) 


In the Mercury, dated December 17, we were the 
first to question the reasoning of a very able writer in the 
Scotsman, who laid it down as a law, that, ‘‘ abstracting 
the resistance of: the air, if a car were set in motion on a 
level rail-way, with a constant force greater in any de- 
gree than is required to overcome its friction, the car 
would proceed with a motion continually accelerated, 
like a falling body, acted upon by the force of gravitation; 
and, however small the original velocity might be, it 
would, in time, increase beyond any assignable limit.” 
The whole of the article in support of this strange 
position has been copied into several of the London and 
provincial papers without any comment; and we believe 
the reasoning had passed undisputed until we ventured 
to question its correctness.° As we must abide by the 
consequences of our temerity, should we be in error, we 
may be allowed to claim the merit of having brought the 
subject to the test of investigation, if our views of the 
point at issue should ultimately prove correct. 

In the Mercury of the 26th of December, we published 
a letter of a correspondent, who, like ourselves, conceived 
the paradox under consideration to be untenable. That 
letter was succeeded by another from a gentleman, who, 
under the signature of 4 BC’, contended for the existence 
of the apparent paradox. The letter which we now pre- 
sent to our readers is intended as an answer to that of 
A B C in the Mercury of Jan. 7. Thus we may hope 
that the point will be soon set completely at rest, one way 
or the other, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

GanTLemen,—I think it will not be difficult to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the reasoning on which this supposed paradox 
is founded. The Scotsman states that “the friction of rolling 
and sliding bodies is the same for all veloeities;” and that 
** it follows from this law, that, abstracting the resistance 
of the air, if a car were set in motion on a level rail-way 
with a eonstant force, greater in any degree than is required 
to evercome its friction, the car would proceed with a mo- 
tion continually accelerated, like a falling body, acted upon 
by the ferce of gravitation ;” and that ‘the very same 
amount of constant force, which impels a car on a rall-way, 


© The whole of the original article from the Scotsman on 
this subject may be found im the Kaleidoscope of the 28th of 
December. 








at two miles an hour, would impel it at ten or twenty miles 
an hour, if an extra force were employed at first to overceme 
the inertia of the car, and generate the required velocity.” 
Your correspondent, 4 BC, explains the nature ef the force 
to be empleyed, by reference to a weight passing over a pulley, 
and descending with an accelerated motion, and further eon- 
tends that the constant action of the steam-engine is a power 
of the same kind. 

I shall adopt the ilustration of a weight and pulley, by 
which I think I shall be able to prove that: the startiing 
eonclusions, attempted to be drawn, are altogether erroneous. 

In the first place, I will admit that “ the friction is the 
same for all velocities ;” that is, it is the same in equal spaces. 
The friction on a surface of three feet is the same, whether 
the carriage move at the rate of four or fourteen miles per 
hour; but it does not follow that the quantum'of frietion (and, 
therefore, of resistance) is the same in feurteen milesasin four. 
On the contrary, it will be found that the quantum of re- 
sistance, from friction, is in proportion to the distance over- 
come; in equal times, therefore, the quantity of resistance, 
at the rate of twelve miles per hour, will be three times as 
great as at the rate of four miles per hour; therefore,’ the 
power employed must be increased in the same proportion. 
We will illustrate this by reference to the weight and pulley. 


B Fig. 1. * 
Let B be the body to. J>— > 


be moved; #7 theweight. 
connected with the bo- 
dy to be moved, by a 
line passing over a'pul- 
ley, # The distance 
from B to x the same yd 
as from W.to G. Let ; 
the weight 7 be 1, and its velocity, v,3. The 
power, therefore, is # v, being the weight multiplied 
into its velocity, or 3>¢ 1==3. 
Now, in order to make the body move over doubié - 
the space in the same time, we shallnd ‘that 1t fs 
necessary to double the power, the quantwe of resist... 
ance being doubled, although the sutio of friction . is. - 
the same in each case, The subjoined figure wil) show 
the manner in which this double velocity is accom 
plished withdouble power.’ G 
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B is attached by a line to a pulley, y, of double the . 
diameter of the pulley in the former experiment, and = 
by this means is drawn over twice the space. W is 
attached by a line to the same pulley as before, which 
pulley is fastened to the pulley y, and turns upon:the:. 
samecentre. Now it is evident that the weight Wacts , 
at a mechanical disadvantage of one-halfas compared, 
with the resisting body, B; therefore, if the ratio of 
friction of B continue ihe same, yet the quantity being 
doubled, the power to overcome it must: be: doubled. G 
To obtain this increased power, we. willi double the : 
weight, which will now be 1X1==2, Its velecity will.; 
be the same, and, consequently, the space, passed 
through will be thesame, viz.from zx to G. Thepower, 
therefore, will still be W v; that is, 2 3=6, being 
double the power which was required in the fermer 
experiment. 

But I am willing to take my illustration. aecording to the 
notions of your correspondent, 4 BC. He supposes that 
the line attached to the weight 77, and that attached to the 
body B, pass over one and the same pulley. It follows that, 
in order to double the velocity of B, you must double the velo- 
city ef W, which he. proposes to effect by some. extraneous 
impulse, to be maintained by the force of gravitation. The 
result, however, is exactly thesame, 7 will still be 1, but 
wv (its velocity) will be 6; therefore, the real power, ws, is 
1><6=—6, the same as in the last experiment. 

Now it is abundantly evident that the operation ef a steam- 
engine is similar-te that of. the power in figure 2, namiely, a 
weight, or pressure, moving through equal spaces in. equal 
times. If it be required, therefore, to impart an increased 
velocity to the body or carriage, it must be effected. and 
maintained at a mechanical disadvantage, viz., by @ multt- 
plication or an increased diameter of the-wheels, the power 
of the engine, therefore, must be augmented in proportion te 
the increase of velocity to be obtained. This. conclusion will 
destroy the paradox, but, I apprehend, will correspond with 
the fact. Yours, &e. B.8 


Bees TET IESSERTLTEIRES TS. 
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No. IV. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
—— 


: TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—As the least part of weight came at first from a 
wheat corn, 80 the least part of long measure was at first a 

garley-eorn, three of which with us in England were te make 
one ineh;. but as I stated in my first letter that the Avoirdu- 
pols eunce was derived from the Roman Uncia, so I now con- 
tend that the division of the foot into twelve inches (or uncite) 
was not fortuitous, but certainly had its origin from the divi- 
sien of the 4s or Libra into twelve parts. The Roman Pes, or 
{oot; was divided into four palmi, or hand-breadths, twelve 
pollices, or thumb-breadths, and sixteen digiti, or finger- 
breadths; each digitus was supposed equal to four barleycorns 
(herdei grana) consequently their foot was to ours as four to 
three; or sixteen of ourinches; but having, as I may call it, 
& popular division into twelve parts, or uncie, which had re- 
ference to the 4s, I am of opinion we have retained the same 
fm the division of our foot to the present day; and as the 4s 
was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts, as an inhe- 
ritance, an acre, liquid measure, or interest of money, it may 
not perhaps be thought too bold, to hazard a conjecture that 
the word assize is also derived from the same term, and not 
from Assis, the participle of the French verb Asseoir, signify- 
ing a sitting of the Judges to hear and determine causes,—but 
from Assize, signifying mensura, or the apportioning to every 
man throughout their circuits equal justice in equal scales, 
according to the standard As. 

From this word likewise comes the assize of bread, the assize 
of weights and measures, “‘ Celui qui regle les Poids et les Me- 
outes.” See Miege’s Dictionary. Hence, perhaps, and with great 
deference to better authority, the appointment of twelve Judges 
and twelve jurymen may have had the same origin; for 
among: the. Romans an inheritance was. commonly divided 
into twelve parts, called Uncie: the whole was called As. 
Hence, Hares ez asse, Heir to the whole; Hares ex semisse, ex 
Orienfe, dodrante, Heirs to the half-third, three-fourths, é&c. 
Insignifcant as the subject may appear to the incurious, it is, 
however, evident, that our division of the common foot is not 
fortuitous, but derived from the Roman Pes, whilst masters 
of this island, at least. 1800 years ago; and that to their divi- 
sion of the As or Libra into Uneiz, we owe both our avoirdu- 
poigounceand inch, both of which being now established by 
Parliament on scientific principles, may be considered as per- 
petunted and doubly “Imperial.” 

y says, “Our ancient historians inform us, that a 
standard: of longitudinal measure was ascertained .by King 
Henry f.. who commanded that the J/na, or ancient ell, 
which answers to our modern yard, be made of the 
exact length of his own arm; and one standard of measure 
of Jengtls- being gained, all others are easily derived from 
thenee; superficial measures are derived by squaring those of 
length, and measures of capacity by cubing them ;—that un- 
der King Richard I. in his Parliament holden at Westminster, 
AD. 1197, it was ordained, that the custody of the Assize or 
Standard of weights and measures, should be committed to 
eertain persons in every city and borough. These original 
standards were called Pondus Regisand Mensura Domini Regis, 
and are by a variety of subsequent statutes to be kept in the 
Exchequer, and all weights and measures to be made conform. 
able thereto; but, as Sir Edward Coke observes, though this 
hath so often by authority of Parliament been enacted, yet it 
eould never be effected, so forcible is custom with the multi- 
tude.” ~ The yard being now determined by the present act of 
Parliament on mathematical principles, and a strict uniformity 
of weights and measures throughout the kingdom established, 


it is anticipated that great and increased advantage to the. 


public must be the consequence of its adoption.—Yours, &c. 


December 7, 1824. ANONY MOL 3. 





BROWN’S GAS VACUUM MACHINE. . 

This: machine having excited considerable attention 
both here and in England, we consider it right te state 
our opinion in regard to it. We shall feel happy, both on 
account of the patentee and the public, to.find: that we 
have been ‘mistaken in the view we are now to lay before 
our readers. In this period of boundless speculation too 
much caution cannot be used. The object of this engine, 
as its-name implies, is to obtain power. by means of the 
vacuum created by the combustion of inflammable gas. 
It ja well known in mechanies, that a vacuum, in whatever 
way, it is prodoced, forme the source of great. mechanical 
power. Itwas by means of a vacuum, produced by the 

T ion of steam, that Captain Savery contrived ‘to 
raise water in his steam-engine. It was also remarked by 
the. celebrated. mechanic, Dr. Hook, in regard to some 
plan which had been proposed for working by means of a 

» ‘* If (nid ‘he) a speedy vacuum could be made 
your piston, your work is done.” It was accord- 
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ingly, by forming this vacuum under the piston by means 
@ condensation of steam, that Newcomen succeeded 
in his improved steam-engine ; and this continues, indeed, 
to be still the great principle of the engines of the present 
day, namely, the creation of a vacuum under or above the 
piston. Mr. Brown, then, proposes to create this speedy 
vacuum by means of the combustion, for example, of coal 
or oil yas, a gas-burner being lighted within the cylinder, 
and allowed to consume the internal air, of which it 
condenses into water. Now, admitting that this plan is 
practicable, and that the machinery which Mr. Brown has 
described could be made to work with effect, let us see 
what would be the expense of this power. Coal-gas sells 
in Edinburgh at 12s., oil-gas at 40s.: take the coal-gas, 
then, and suppose that every cubic foot of this gas is ca- 
pable of creating an equal of vacuum—a circum- 
stance which is by no means proved even to half the ex- 
tent; but let this advantage & set against the salsing. of 
its water of condensation, and other impediments which 
the steam-engine may have to encounter; and suppose 
that a steam-engine consumes 20 feet of steam per minute 
for every horse power, which will be found near the truth ; 
then, by the same rule, a gas-engine would consume the 
same quantity, which is equal to 12,000 feet per day, and 
would cost, therefore, £7 4s. per horse power, for gas 
alone. Such a sum, however, would maintain at least 30 
horses, and this consideration alone is sufficient to prove 
that the engine has no chance of success, let its mechanism 
and operations be ever so perfect; unless, indeed, it can 
be shown, that every cubic foot of ‘gas is capable of 
creating 80 cubic feet of vacuity, instead of only half a 
foot, the usual estimate of chymists. Where the gas has 
to be made on pu for the engine, its application ap- 
pears still more dabious, as gas-making forms a business 
abundantly nice and complex of itself, and quite incom- 
patible with that simplicity which every mechanical power 
me aerate *s Edinburgh Philosophical 
fourna 
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ON THE NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK, &e. 
—<—>_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I was asked by a young friend the other evening, 
who was at home for the Christmas vacation, to give an 
explanation of the names that are assigned to the days of 
week, and the months of the year. The youthful mind is 
‘extremely inquisitive, and it is highly proper to satisfy 
the inquiries of youth, when information: is sought on 
subjects as are suitable to their capacity. 

Presuming that an explanation of these names may be 
acceptable towmany of your juvenile readers, during this 
holiday season, and that it may not: be uninteresting to 
some who have attained the years of maturity without 
investigating the subject, I shall make no further preface 
or apology than the following :— 

The: Romans, under Julius Caesar (who was assassinated 
at Rome, before Christ 43 years) invaded Britain, and 
converted this island into a Roman colony, imposing an 
annual tribute on the inhabitants. This subjugation con- 
tinued for several centuries, until the Romans were com. 
pelled to withdraw their forces from Britain for their own 
protection. The Britons being much harrassed by the 
Picts and Scots, invited over the Saxons to assist them in 
repelling those rude invaders ; but the Britons soon found 
that these allies became enemies, possessed themselves of 
their country, and in the year 828 united the heptarchy 
(or government of seven Saxon kings, under whom Eng- 
gland was divided) into one kingdom under Egbert, who 
first assumed the title of King of England. The Danes 
afterwards invaded England, and although they were suc- 
cessfully opposed by Alfred, and Edward the Elder, the: 
Danish princes, Canute, Harold, and Hardicanute, suc- 
cessively, enjoyed.the English throne. In 1041 the Saxons 
again got possession of power, and Edward the Confessor 
and Harold the Second ruled. as kings, until William the 
Norman (styled the Conqueror) defeated Harold at Hast- 
ings, and William was crowned King of England in 1066. 
This sketeh-of British hiscory is sufficient to aceount for 








the English language being s compound of Latin, Saxon, 
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a 
Danish, Norman (French), and Celtic. Kach of these 


people introduced their language, literature, and cus- 
toms; and thus we derive from them the namee given te 
the days of the week, and to the months of the year. 
sUNDAY, 
The first day of the week, so called from its being set 
apart by our Saxon ancestors for worshipping the idol of 
the Sun. Sunnan-deg, Saxon; Sontay, Danish; Sonday, 
Teutonic; Sonnday, German; Sondagh, Dutch; Dies 
Dominica vel Dominicus, Latin; Dimanche, French. 
30NDaY, 
The second day of the week, was, in like manner, fore 
merly devoted to the worship of the Moon.—Monandag, 
Saxon; Montay, German; Maendagh, Belgic; Lundi, 
French; Dies lune, vel feria secunda, Latin. 
TUEsDAY, 
The third day of the week, was dedicated by the Saxons 
to the worship of Tuisco, the most ancient and peculiar 
idol of the Teutonics, supposed by some to be the same as 
Mars (the god of war) of the Romans.—Tuesdeg, Saxon; 
Mardi, French; Dienstay, German; Dies Martis, vel feria 
tertia, Latin. 
WEDNESDAY, _ 
The fourth day of the week, was heretofore set apart for 
the worship of the idol Woden (the Mars of the Germans.) 
Wodnesdeg, Saxon ; Wonsda, Danish ; Weensdagh, Bel- 
gic; Mitwoch, German; Mercredi, or Mécredi, French 3 
Dies Mercurii, vel feria quarta, Latin. 
THURSDAY, 
The fifth day of the week, on which the idol Thor was 
worshipped.—Thoresdag, Saxon; Donnerstay, Teutonie 
and German; Thorlday, Danish; Jeudi, French; Diese 
Jovis, vel feria quinta, Latin. 
FRIDAY, 
The sixth day of the week, anciently devoted to Friga, the 
Venus of the Saxons, so called from jfrigan (Gothic) te 
love.—Frigedeg, Saxon; Freytay, Teutonic and Ger- 
man; Vendredi, French; Dies Veneris, vel feria sexta, 
Latin. 
SATURDAY, 
Seventh day of the week, was appropriated by the ancient 
Saxons to the worship of Seater, the Saturn of the Ro- 
mans.—Seaterdeg, Saxon ; Samedi, French ; Sonnabend, 
or Samstay, German; Dies Saturni, vel feria septima, 
Latin; Sabado, Spanish and: Portuguese; Sabato, Italian. 
SABBATH, 
The seventh day of the week, was observed as a day of 
rest, in commemoration of God’s resting after the sixth 
day of the creation. It is still kept by the Jews on Se- 
turday: the meaning of the Hebrew word for Sabbath is 
rest. As Jesus Christ rose from the dead on the first day 
of the week, Christians have since set apart that day (Sun- 
day) instead of Saturday, for religious worship; and it ie, 
therefore, by many, called ‘* The Lord’s Day.”—Sabba- 
thum, Lgtin; Sabbat, French ; Sabbath, German. 
JANUARY, 
The first month in the year, so called from Janus, the 
most ancient of the kings of Italy who was deified after 
his death.—Januarius (quaia Jano sacratus) Latin; Janu- 
arius, Januar, or Jenner, German; Janvier, French. 
FEBRUARY, 
The second month of the year, so called from Februis 
(Latin) & ¢. the expiatory sacrifices offered up by the 
Romans for the purifying of the people in this month. 
—Februaris (dict. quod tum in extremo mense anni popu- 
lus februaretur, i. ¢. lustraretur et purgaretur) Latin 
Februarius, Februar, or Hornung, German; Ferrier, 
French. 
MARCH, 


The third month of the year, dedicated by the Romans to 
Mars.—Martius, Latin; Mars, French; Martuis or Mars, 
German. The Romans used to compute the year begin- 
ning with March as the first month. 

APRIL, 





The fourth month of the year, deriving its name from 
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Aprilis, (Latin) q. Apertilis, ab aperiendo,—opening ; be- | and influence of the sun, about which it moves annually 


eause in this month vegetation opens and buds; April, 
French and German. 


may, 
The fifth month of the year, called by Romulus, Maius, 
from Majores (Latin) out of respect to the senators or 
elders of the city of Rome; Mai, French; May, German. 
JUNE, 
The sixth month of the year, derived from Junius (Latin) 
& junioribus, i. ¢. the younger sort of people; Juin, 
French; Junius, Juny, or Brachmonath, German. 
JULY, 
The seventh month of the year, called by the Romans 
Julius, in honour of Julius Caesar, whereas, before, it 
was called Quintilis, the fifth month of the Roman year. 
Juillet, French; Julius, July, or Heumonath, German. 
avousrT, 
The eighth month of the year, called Augustus by the 
Romans, in honour of Augustus Cesar; ic having been 
previously called Scxtilis, the sixth month.—Aoiat, French; 
August, German. 
SEPTEMBER, 
The ninth month of the year. The Romans beginning 
the ‘year with March, called this month September, (se- 
venth month) from septem, seven.—Septembre, French ; 
September, or Herbstmonath, German. 
OCTOBER, 
The tenth month of the year.—October (Latin) from octe, 
eight; Octobre, French; October, or Weinmonath (wine 
month) German. 
NOVEMBER, 
The eleventh month of the year.—November (Latin) from 
novem, nine; Novembre, French; November, or Win- 
termonath, German. 
DECEMBER, 
The twelfth month of the year.—December (Latin) from 
decem, ten, beginning with March; Decembre, French ; 
Wecember, or Christmonath, German. 
January, 1825. PHILO-LOGOS. 





THOUGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. 


(Continued from a former number.) 

Me would observe stars irregularly scattered over the 
concave surface of the heavens, and differing in lustre, and 
apparently in magnitude. fe would see many emerge, 
as it were, from below the plane of the horizon, and others 
never reach the herizon, but continually meve round a 
fixed point in the heavens. But these motions are, in 
general, only apparent, and take place from a combination 
ef a variety of different notions. In these, Astronomy 
unfolds itself, by enabling us to ascertain that planets are 
vast bodies revolving round the sun, some at greater and 
ethers at less distances from the earth; that some are 
awvaller and others larger than it. But to deduce the 
actual circumstances of these magnitudes, and distinguish 
the true from the apparent motions, however easy it may 
appear when done, displays to us so great ingenuity, that 
it ought not to be a matter of surprise, that the ancients 
were #0 long in acquiring a knowledge of the truc system 
and true dimensions of the universe. We ought rather to 
wonder at their inventions, than find fault with their errors. 
"The moderns, by their superior optical, mathematical, and 
wechanical knowledge, have been able to make discoveries 
which, in a wonderful degree, tend to elucidate this science. 
I shall omit the divisions of the circle, and the circles of 
the sphere in the following observations, and, in the first 
place, proceed to a consideration of the solar system. 

It is generally agreed, by astronomers, that the sun is 
an opaque, spherical body, surrounded by a luminous fluid, 
and above a million times larger than the earth, which we 
wwhabit, which is also spherical, and, to our finite concep- 
tions, of vast magnitude; it moves on an axis 23° 56', and 
ex pooes every region of the globe to a succession of the heat 


| earth gives us that change of seasons so necessary to the 


“discs. In these planets we contemplate the sublime spec- 








in an‘orbit almost circular. Hence, by its inclination, the 


'animal and vegetable world. The moon, * like Juno’s 
swans, coupled and inseperable,”’ attends it, and is like- 
wise spherical: her magnitude is about 1-64th of that of 
the earth, which she moves round, as a centre, performing 
her revolution in a month; in which time she likewise 
moves round her own axis. Of what infinite use is the 
moon! withoat which, in the absence of the sun, the 
earth for several hours in the twenty-four would be en- 
veloped in darkness, the motion of the waters of the ocean 
would cease, and the inhabitants of the earth be deprived 
of numerous advantages. These may be causes for which 
this secondary planet was formed, but it is not for man to 
fathom the councils of divinity. Philosophers have dis- 
covered that this planet differs from the earth, in the 
striking irregularities of her surface and destitution of her 
atmosphere. The other planets sometimes appear to move ; 
at times appear near stationary: their names are—Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus ; of these, five have been 
noticed by the ancients. The others are of modern date, 
and not visible to the naked eye. The celebrated Dr. 
Herschel discovered the Georgium Sidus; M. Piazzi, a 
Sicilian astronomer, Ceres; Pallas* and Vesta were dis- 
covered by Dr. Olbers, and Juno by M. Harding. Here 
it may be observed, that Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, are spherical bodies; each revolving on an axis: 
this has been proved,+ by the motions of the spots on the 


tacle of ten great bodies revolving with the earth round 
the sun, and keeping a relative position between their 
periods and distances. Juno, Vesta, Ceres, and Pallas, 
are less than the earth. Mars and Mercury are also less. 
Venus nearly equal. Jupiter and the Georgium Sidus 
are both larger; the former carries four attendants with 
him round the sun, and the latter (sixty-four times larger 
than our earth) is attended by six satellites. Saturn, also 
larger, has seven moons, besides a doubie ring, of a stu- 
pendous size. Mars and Saturn have nearly the same 
variety of seasons as the earth. Judging then from ana- 
logy, may we not imagine, that in these vast bodies, ap- 
parently so magnificent, the same variety of beings exist 
which we here behold? There is no argument against the 
planets being inhabited, ‘* unless it be said that some are 
much nearer the sun than the earth is, and, therefore, 
must be uninhabitable, from heat; and those more distant, 
from cold.’”” Now, we have reason to suppose that the 
sun is not the cause of the temperature of the earth, and 
that the sun only changes its temperature at its surface.— 
Admitting this, their temperature may be such as not to 
be inconsistent with the creation of animals and vegetables 
not very dissimilar to ours. May not the protecting hand 
of the Creator be equally visible in these, as in the stu- 
pendous fabrics themselvcs, which astronomy points out ? 
He who formed them has assigned laws for their preserva- 
tion. Much more may be said on this subject; for the 
present, adieu. NEWTONIAN. 
Liverpool, Oct. 13, 1824. 
[To be continued.) 





® Dr. Olbers, who discovered Pallas, in 1802, nearly in the 
same place where he had observed Ceres a few months before, 
was induced to conjecture that they were fragments of a 
larger planet, which had, by some unknown cause, been 
broken in pieces. It follows, from the law of gravity, by 
which the planets are retained in their orbits, that each 
fragment would again, after every revolution round the sun, 
pass through the place in which the planet was when the 
catastrophe happened; and, besides, the orbit of each frag- 
ment would intersect in the continuation of the line joining 
this place and the sun. Thence it was easy to ascertain the 
two particular regions of the heavens through which all these 
fragments would pass. Mr. Harding discovered the planet 
Juno in one of these regions, and Dr. Olbers himself also dis- 
covered Vesta. Bringk.sy's ELEN. 
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a Chit Chat. 
or Early Rising.—To rise early is so truly the one thing 
he needful above all—to all who are candidates for either of 
of those capital prizes—health, wealth, or wisdom, that it is 
“3 the only sure foundation for securing any chance of ob- 
taining either of them. 
0 = ‘* He that wouid thrive 
8 _ Must rise by five;— 
ls He that has thriven 
re May lie till seven.” 
Instances may be found (but very seldom) of persons who 
e have sat up late becoming wealthy, but they have paid for 
it the unwise price of their health, You cannot remember 
it one solitary example of a sluggard having ever obtained 
.. one of these blessings of life. ‘* Shake off dull sloth, and 
‘ early rise.”. There is no time spent so stupidly as that 
i. which inconsiderate People pass in a morning between 
e poe may waking. He who is awake may be at work 
or at play ; he who is asleep is seeing the refreshment 
4 necessary to fit him for action; but the hours spent in 
2 dozing and slumbering are wasted, without either pleasure 
or it. The sooner you leave your bed, the seldomer 
Biss you will be confined to it. When old people have been 
: examined, in order to ascertain the cause of their lon- 
p in one thing only, 


A gentleman, unfortunately linked for life to one who 
made him feel the weight of his chain, was one day told 
by the maid that she was going to give her mistress warn- 
ing, as she kept scolding her from morning till night.— 
** Ah, happy girl!” said the master, J wish I could give 
her warning tov.’"%—Joe Miller. 


Mathematical Habits.—Joseph Sauveur, the eminent 
French mathematician, was twice married: the first time 
he took a very singular precaution—he would not meet 
the lady till he had been with a notary to have the con- 
ditions, which he intended to insist on, reduced into 
rings for fear the sight of her should not leave him suf- 
ficiently master of himself. This, says Dr. Hutton, was 
acting very wisely, and, like a true mathematician, who 
always proceeds by rule and line, and makes his calcula- 
tions when his head is cool. 


As unfit as I am for heaven, I had rather hear the last 
trumpet than a citation from the Court of Chancery. If 
ever you have seen Michael or Last Judgment, you 
have there, in the figure of the Devil—who is pulling and 
lugging at a poor sinner—the true representation of a 














yea Re who has catched hold of your purse.— 
Bishop Warburton, 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I congratulate you and my fellow-townsmen on the 
establishment of a Mechanics and Apprentices’ Library, and 
should be glad tu see persons of every rank and party con- 
tributing to its support. I confess I am somewhat anxious 
that the books should be select, and of an unexceptionable cha- 
racter; but the fear lest this consideration should be some- 
times overlooked ought not to prevent the gift of books likely 
to havea salutary and corrective influence.* You are not, 
perhaps, aware, that such an establishment was one of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the founders of the Charitable Institu- 





* Our correspondent does not seem to be aware that all 
the books received for this Institution are subjected to the 
scrutiny of the committee, amd that none are permitted to 
be circulated which they do not consider as instructive and 


tion House; but, various circumstances having delayed the 
fulfilment of their intention, they will, I am sure, rejoice that 
it has fallen into the hands of those whose zeal and active es- 
ertions are likely to render it more efficient. 
But the object of my present address is to inquire if some ‘ 

thing further cannot be done for the promotion of useful 

knowledge amongst the working classes of the community. 

We have taken one important step in their favour; but why 

should we stop here?) Why not, as in London, Glasgow, and 

several other places, have a Mechanics’ Institution, a School 

of Arts, in which a popular course of lectures may be given 4 

on the different branches of science, and their first principles 
be familiarly explained ; and in which a museum may be gra- } 
dually formed of models of all important works of art? 1 ; 
know nothing more likely to afford at once delight and in- 

struction, to drain the haunts of revelry and low dissipation, 

and to disseminate a knowledge of those arts which contri- 

bute more than almost any thing else to render human life 

comfortable and happy.—I venture to predict that we should 

not be at a loss to find amongst us gentlemen well suited for 

the task by their scientific attainments, who would be glad to 

render so important a service to humanity; and who would F 
vie with Dr. Birkbeck in his endeavours to make the stores of b 
knowledge, collected during a life spent in the pursuit of set- } 
ence, beneficial to the community at large. Nor should I { 
despair of seeing, in time, materials, formed from the contri- 
butions of our master tradesmen and operative mechenics, of 
sufficient interest to justify the establishment of a periodical 
work similar in character and design to that which Dr. Birk- 
beck has described as “‘ the most valuable gift which the hand 
of Science has yet offered to the artisan;” or similar to its 
eotemporary, ‘‘ The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine,” a work 
in every respect entitled to the same high commendation. 

The very laudable efforts you, Sir, personally made ta 

favour of the establishment of the Mechanics’ Library on | 
liberal and unexceptionable principles, lead me to hope that 
you will be disposed to feel the same interest in favour of a H 
measure equally congenial with your own enlightened views, ‘ i! 
and with the true interests of the public.—In this hope, I ain hi 





unobjectionabie. Our correspondent would do well to visit 





and all rose early.” 


gevity, they have uniformly a; 
hat they ‘all went early to 


the Institution. 


Everton, Jan. 13. Yours, &c, Ss. HL 
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C+ As we observed, last weck, it is not often that we 
ean select any thing from the John Bull, unmixed with 
ebscenity or personal ribaldry. The whimsical letter, 
which we now transcribe from that journal, is an exception, 
and we thank Amicus for directing our attention toit. We 
are not so much tickled with the humour of Dorothea 
Ramsbottom, as our friend Amicus appears to be. With 
some few exceptions, the puns are miserable, and most out- 
rageously overstrained. We are surprised that Dorothea 
did not recollect and appropriate some very good profes. 
sional puns, to which the names of painters have giyen rise. 
Joe Miller would have supplied her with a bonne bouche 
or two, associated with the names of Tenniers and Claude. 
We do not recollect them well, but the pun was somewhat 
after this fashion : 

A picture-dealer bargaining with an ignorant pic- 
ture-fancier, for the sale of one of his pieces, which 
bore the name of Tenniers, asked him if he would war- 
rant it to be a Tenniers; to which the other replied in- 
dignantly, ** Ten years be d—d; why, I have had it 
at least (wenty ycars myself.” The other joke was played 
off at a picture sale-room, when the auctioneer was putting 
off an old tattered picture for a genuine landscape, by 
a gteat master. One of the company having expressed 
his doubt of its being an original, the auctioneer said, 
—** I assure you, Sir, upon my honour, that this picture 
is Claude.” ** Yes (replied the other) pointing to a hole 
in the canvas, no one who looks at it can doubt that it is 
daw'd—indeed, it is so confoundedly claw'’d, that I de- 
cline bidding for it.””. These puns are better, in our 
opinion, than those of Dorothea, who is but # very bad 
eopy of Mrs. Malaprop.—d2dit. Kal. 

TO JOHN BULI., 
Montague-place, Jan. 6, 1625. 

Dear Ma. Butr—Why don't you write to us—or 
eall? We are all of us well, and none of us no more, as 
perhaps you may suppose, except poor Mr. Ram.—of 
eourse you know of his disease, 1¢ was quite unexpected, 
with a spoonful of turtle in his mouth—the real gallipot 
as they call it. However, I have no doubt he is gone to 
heaven, and my daughters are gone to Bath, except 
Lavy, who is my pet, and never quits me. 

The physicians paid great attention to poor Mr. Ram., 
aad he suffered nothing—at least that I know of. It was 
avery comfortable thing that I was at home shay new, as 
the French say, when he went, because it is a great plea- 
ire to sec the last of one’s relations and friends. 

You know we have been to Room since you heard from 
us—the infernal city as it is called—the seat of Poopery, 
and where the Poop himself lives. He was one of the 
Carnals, and was elected just before we was there: he has 
ehanged his name, not choosing to disgrace his family. 
Me was formerly Doctor Dallyganger, but he now calls 
himself Lo, which the Papists reverse, and call him OLE 
or OLENESS. He is a fine cretur, and was never mar- 
ried, but he has published a BULL in Room, which is to 
let people commit all kind of sin without impunity, which 
is different from your Bull, which shoes up them as does 
any crime. He is not Poop this year, for he has pro. 
elaimed Jew Bitty in his place, which is very good, 
considering the latter gentleman is a general, and not of 
his way of thinking. f ; 

Oh, Mr. BULL, Room is really a beautiful place.— 
We entered it by the point of Molly, which is just like 
the Point and Sally at Porchmouth, only they call Sally 
there Port, which is not known in Room. The Tiber 
i not a nice river, it looks yellow; but it does the same 
there as the Tames docs here. We hired a carry-letty and 
a cock-olly, to take us to the Church of Salt Peter, which 
is prodigious big:—in the centre of the pizarro there is a ba- 
silish very high, on the right and left two handsome found- 
lings; and the farcy, as Mr. FULMER called it, is orna- 
mented with collateral statutes of some of the Apostates. 

There is a great statute of Salt Peter himself, but Mr. 
Puamen thinks it to be Jew Peter, which I think likely 
too; there were three brothers of the same name, as, of 
course, you know—Jew Peter, the fortuitous, the capil- 
lary, and toc-nails; and it is curos that it must be him, 


as well as Jew Bitty? Mr. Fur mer made a pun, 
Lavy told me, and suid the difference between the two 
JEw BILLIEs was, that one drew all the people to the 
sinagog, and the other set all the people agog to sin. I 
don’t conceive his meaning, which t am afraid is a Dub- 
lin tender. 

There was a large quire of singers, but they squeaked 
too much to please me—and played on fiddles, so I sup- 
pose they have no organs ;—the priests pass all their time 
in disselving sinners by oracuiar contusion, which, like 
transmogrification, is part of their doctoring ; the mittens 
in the morning, and whispers at night, is just equally the 
same as at Paris. 

Next to Salt Peter’s Church is the Church of Saint John 
the Latter end, where the Poop always goes when he is 
first made; there is another basilisk here covered with 
hirogriffins. 

I assure you the Colocynth is a beautiful ruin—it was 
built for fights, and Mr. Fulmer said that Hell of a gabbler, 
an Emperor, filled his theatre with wine—what a sight of 
marvels, Mr. B. oh, so superb !—the carraway, and paring, 
and the jelly and tea-cup, which are all very fine indeed. 

The Veteran (which I used foolishly to call the Vacuum 
till I had been there) is also filled with statutes—one is 
the body of the angel Michael, which has been ripped to 
pieces, and is therefore said to be Torc-so—but I believe 
this to be a poetical fixture :—the statute of the Racoon is 
very moving, its tail is prodigions long, and goes round 
three on "em—tie Antipodes is also a fine piece of execu- 
tion. 

As for paintings there is no end to them in Room—Mr. 
RaFFLEs’s ‘Transmigration is, I think, the finest—much 
better than his Harpoons:—there are several done by 
Hannau BELL Scratcny, which are beautiful; I dare 
say she must be related to Lapy BEL1, who is a very 
clever painter, you know. in London. ‘The Delapidation 
of St. John by GEonGE HONEY is very fine, besides se- 
veral categorical paintings, which pleased me very much. 

The shops abound with Cammyhoes and Tallyhoes, 
which last always reminded me of the sports of the field 
at home, and the cunning of sly Reynolds a getting away 
from the dogs. They » by make Scally holies at Room, 
and what they call obscure chairs,—but, oh Mr. B. what 
a cemetery there is in the figure of the Venus of Medicine, 
which belengs to the Duke of Tusk and eye—her contor- 
tions are perfect. 

We walked about in the Viccissitude, and hired a mac- 
caroni, or as the French, alluding to the difficulty of .sa- 
tisfyiny the English, call them, a **lucky to please,” and, 
of course, exploded the Arch of Tightas and the Baths of 
Diapason. Every day exposes something new there, to 
the lovers of what they call the belly arty, who have made 
a great many evacuations in the Forum. Poor Lavy, 
whom I told you was fond of yA quizzing, fell down on 
the Tarpaulin Rock, in one of her revelries—Mr. FuL- 
MER said it would make a capital story when she got 
home, but I never heard another syllabu about it. 

One thing surprised me, the Poop (who wears three 
crowns together, which are so heavy that they cail his cap, 
a tirer) is always talked of as vd ep whith seems very 
improper, his Oleness was ill the last day he went to the 
Chapel at the Choir and all, having taken something deli- 
rious the day before at dinner; he was afterwards con- 
fined with romantic gout; but we saw enough of him after, 
and it was curious to observe the Carnals prostituting 
themselves successfully before him—he is like the German 
_ plaster which Mr. Raa. used to use—quite unavail- 
able. 

However, Mr. B. the best part of all, I think, was our 
coming home—I was so afraid of the pandittis, who were 
allin ambush with arquebasades and Bagnets that I had no 
peace all the time we were on root—but I must say I liked 
Friskhearty; and Tiffily pleased me, and so did Miss 
Senis’s Villa and the Casket Alley ; however, home is 
home, be it never so homely, and here we are, thank our 
stars. 
We have a great deal to tell you, if you will but call 
upon us—Lavy has not been at the halter yet, nor do [ 
know when she will, because of the mourning of poor Mr. 
Ram—indeed, I have suffered a great deal tor shag green 
on account of his disease, and above all, have not been 
able to have a party on Twelfth Night.—Yours, truly, 
DOROTHEA RAMSBOTTOM. 
Pray write dear Mr. B. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


——_ 
A literary treasure, of no common value, and of most 


bitious and jealous collector of scarce books, has, within 
the last few days, been brought to light, and is now in the 
hands of Messrs. Payne and Foss, of Pall-mall. 

This exhumated curiosity is a. book, in small quarto, 
said to have been once possessed by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
but not alluded to by him, containing the scarce editions of 
eleven of Shakspeare’s plays, amongst which is Hamlet. 
The perusal cf the whole of these must highly gratify a 
qualified reader ; but a careful collation of the latter tra. 
gedy will bestow a greater reward on the diligence of the 
critical examiner than any, or all, of the others can give: 
it is, in fact, the principal feature in the volume. The 
following is the title under which it appears : 

** The Tragicall Historie of HAMLET, Prince of Den. 
marke, by William Shake-speare. As it has been diuerse 
times actid by his Highnesse Seruants in the Cittie of Lon- 
don : as also in the Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxfurd, 
and elsewhere. At London, printed for N. L. and John 
Trundell, 1603.” 

Of this edition not the slightest mention has ever been 
made; it is, therefore, fair to conclude, that, to the various 
able and laborious commentators of Shakspeare it was ut- 
terly unknown, the earliest which has ever obtained notice 
being that of 1604, of which Mr. Malone gives the title, 
) ugh it is quite clear that he had no other knowledge 
of it. 

Hamlet first appeared, according to Malone’s calcula- 
tion, in 1600, therefore the edition which has called forth 
these few slight remarks was published only three years 
after the tragedy was produced. Hence we are inclined to 
suppose, that, in some respects, it is a more exact copy of 
the original than any porns < rag A printed, and that, con- 
sequently, it may be considered as a better authority, in 
the case of those disputed points, where common sense is 
on its side, than the later editions, which were more likely 
to give the interpolations of the players. ‘That it shows an 
abundance of typographical errors is most certain; and 
that a great want of skill in the copyist appears in man 
places, is equally clear ; but, when it omits passages whic 
reflect no credit on the understanding of their author, we 
are anxious to believe that it is more faithful to the text of 
such a man as Shakspeare, than those copies are which im- 
pute to him obscenity, without even the apology of wit. 

Many striking peculiarities in this edition of Hamlet 
tend strongly to confirm the opinion, which, it will plainly 
appear, we wish to inculcate, that no small portion of the 
ribaldry to be found in the plays of our great dramatic 
poet, is to be assigned to the actors of his time, who fiat- 
tered the vulgar taste, and administered to the vicious pro» 
pensities of theirage, by the introduction and constant repe= 
tition of many indecent, and not a few stupid, jokes, till 
they came to be considered, and then printed, as part of 
the genuine text. Of these, the two or three brief but 
offensive speeches of IZamlct to Ophelia, in the play scene, 
act 3, are not to be found in the copy of 1603, and so far 
are we borne out in our opinions for it is not to be sup- 
posed that Shakspeare would insert them upon cool reflec- 
tion, and three years after the success of his piece had been 
determined ; still less likely is it, that a piratical printer 
would reject any thing actually belonging to the play 
which was pleasing to the great bulk of those who were to 
become the purchasers of his publication. 

The drama, as it appears in the print of 1603, is much 
shorter than in any subsequent edition, partly owing, per- 
haps, to the negligence of the copyist, but, more probably, 
because the author himself elaborated and augmented it, 
after it had been for some time on the stage. Thatheim. 
proved his work by adding to, re-touching, and correcting 
It, none will be hardy enough to dispute; but that, in 
some points, the later editions misprinted the original text, 
many have been found to believe, and their opinion will 
not be weakened by the discovery of the present volume ; 
for, it is to be observed, that no collection of Shakspeare’s 
plays was pubtished till after his death, and there is not 
any reason to suppose that he corrected for the press, or 
even authorised the printing of those single pieces, which 
appeared in quarto, during his life. 

The fact of Hamlet having been performed so early nt 
Cambridge and Oxford, is not the least remarkable thing 
in this edition of the tragedy; we are not aware that such 
circumstance has ever before been recorded. There are, 
in this copy, several variations from the generally-received 
text ; some of them of importance. Of these, the oppo- 
nents of the commentators will, of course avail themselves 5 
and a great many restorations may rationally be proposed. 
It is inconvenient to enter into further detail; but we ho 
that an exact copy of the play will be published, with the 
notes of the different commentators subjoined and com- 





® A copy of this edition of 1604 was, however, in Mr. Kem- 








for hie tocs are kissed away by the picty of the religious 
debsachees who visit his shin or shrine. Besides, I think 
it te Sow Peter, because why should not he be worshipped | 


singular rarity, which is likely to excite a strong interest 
in the minds of all well-read lovers of the ancient English 
drama, and will awaken the hopes and fears of every am- | 


ble’s collection, and is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 
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ared. A very useful and entertaining volume might thus 
o produced, that would indulge public curiosity, and per- 
haps throw a new light on some parts of a drama that is, 
by many able judges, viewed as the che/-d’euvre of Shak- 
speare. 








ON TILE IMPROPRIETY OF INDULGING GRIEF FOR 
THE LOSS OF NEAR RELATIONS, OR PARTICULAR 
FRIENDS.—BY SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


It is impossible not to feel severely on such occasions, 
and often for a considerable period of time; but to indulze 
in grief, or to give way to despondency, ought not only to 
be avoided, but is in fact reprehensible. It docs no good 
to those who are gone, and may do much injury to the 
living. We are not entitled, indeed, thus to waste the 
health and strength given us for useful purposes. If it is 
a sin (as it is universally acknowledged to be) to put an 
end to our own lives by violent means, it is equally sinful 
to doso by indulging grief, and thus slowly destroying that 
life which ought to be dedicated to promote the happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, and to prepare ourselves for an- 
other and a better world. Besides, we do not know but 
that it may have been fortunate for the fiiend we have 
lost, that he has quitted these sublunary scencs. He may 
now be enjoying the pleasures of eternity, whereas, if he 
was young, he might have fallen into temptations which 
might have proved fatal to his future peace and happiness 
in this world, and his eternal felicity hereafter. If he 
was in middle age, he might have got into a state of health 
which would have rendered his existence, instead of a 
blessing, a source of misery to himself and his friends. 
And if he was advanced in life, death is an event which, 
as Socrates well remarked, instead of being a calamity, 
may prove the greatest good ; for in old age great evils are 
to be apprehended, as pain, sickness, decay of sight, de- 
cay of hossing, perhaps decay of understanding,—and the 
fate of those who have escaped all those evils is not to be 
lamented. In short, those who bear the loss of their 
friends with fortitude, or with pious resignation to the 
will of God, act more as becomes Christians than those who 
give way to despondency, and thus disqualify themselves 
from continuing in that course of life to which they have 
been accustomed. How often, indced, is our acting with 
resignation and fortitude essential for the interests and the 
future prosverity of children, or of others who are con- 
nected with, or depend upon us? Let us resolve to imi- 
tate, in such trying afflictions, the exemplary conduct of 
David, ** the man after God’s own heart.» When a favo- 
rite child became sick, while he remained alive, the aflec- 
tionate parent fasted, and 9 in bitter anguish, saying, 
** Who can tell whether the Lord will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live?”? But no sooner had the child 
died, than he threw off his affliction, and said, ** Now he 
is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

“ This answer of David is considered to be the must 
heroic and the most philosophic of any recorded in history; 
furnishing at the same time the best lesson that ever was 
penned, of all that is reasonable and religious in griet. 

. 133, George-strect, Edinburgh. J. 8 


Che Wradelter. 
MR. TAYLOR TO MR. CHARLES NODIER. 


—_ 

Pompti, Nov. 16, 1824. 
Herculaneum and Pompéi form such important objects 
in the history of ancient times, that ia order to study them 
as they deserve, we must live, we must reside upon the 











pet. " ‘ : 
In order to follow up a very curious search in which I 


am engaged, I have taken up my residence in the house }, 


of Diomed ; it stands at the gate of the city, near the road 
of the tombs, and is so conveniently situated for my object, 
that I have preferred it to the palaces near the Forum. 
Next door to the house I lodge in, is the house in which 
Salus resided. 

The searches are carried on with perseverance ; and with 
much ardour and care, a new quarter of the town and mag- 
nificent hot baths have just been discovered. In one of 
the rooms of those baths ry attention has been particularly 
attracted by three seats made of bronze, of a form entirely 
unknown, and in the highest state of preservation. On 
one of them was placed the skeleton of a female, whose 
arms and neck were covered with jewels: in addition to 

Id bracelets, the form of which was already known, I 

ve taken off the neck of the skeleton a necklace, the 
workmanship of which is absolutely miraculous. I assure 
you that ourmost skilful jewellers could make nothing 
more clegant, or of a better taste. It has all the beautiful 


, Workmanship of the Moorish jewels which I examined at 
Granada, and the snme designs which are to be found in — 


the dresses of the Mooristr women, and on the Jewesses 
of Tetuan, on the coast of Africa. The bracelets form a 
single ring, and are so perfectly resembling each other, 
that one would suppose them manufactured by the same 
artist. 

The principal hall of the baths is covered with beau- 
tiful ornaments, and the cornice is supported by an in- 
finite number of small figures in alto-relievo, of a very 
Original character. 

It is difficult to describe the charm that one feels in 
touching these objects on the very spot where they have 
stood for ages, and before the illusion is entirely destroyed. 
One of the windows was covered with magnificent glass, 
which has just been deposited in the Museum of Naples. 
All the jewels have been taken to the King. They will 
be shown to the public in a few days. 

Pomp i has been fer twenty centuries buried in the en- 
trails of the earth; whole nations have passed away over 
its head: its monuments have remained standing, and all 
its ornaments, untouched by the hand of time. A con- 
temporary of Augustus, were he to return on this earth, 
might say, ** Hail, my country! my place of dwelling is 
the only one on the earth that has preserved its form, and 
even to the most insignificant objects of my affections— 
Behold my bed, behold my favourite authors—My paint- 
ings are still as fresh as on the day they first ornamented 
my walls. Let me traverse the city, I recognise the spot, 
where, for the first time, I applauded the delightful scenes 
of Euripides and of Terence.” C. N. 





diterature, @rittciem, Se. 
ESSAY IL 


ON ORATION AND ESSAY. 











“ Concitata, et sine intermissione in morem nivis 
superveniens, oratori data est: at lenis et melle dulcior seni 
profluit.” Seneca’s EpisTies. 

The language of the orator is impetuous and fiery, descend- 
ing without intermission like snow: but the launguage of 
wisdom and age flows gently and sweeter than honey, 





There are no two.kinds of literary composition so 
essentially different, but which are so often confounded, 
as Oration and Essay. This confusion originates in 
authors not being sufficiently careful of the general style 
of their writings. If they can only commit their thoughts 
to paper in elegant language, in harmonious sentences, 
and with close connexion, they are satisfied, and they 


seem to think that enough; while the particular kind of 


writing which they profess to use, and which their subject 
implies is entirely forgotten. They write as if they thought 
all prose composition of the same character; and that the 
difference in style between the orations of Tully and the 
essays of Addison was accidental, and not essential. But 


this is not the case; for, indeed, the different shaces of 


prose composition are quite as necessary, and quite as 


numerous, as those of poetry; though, in consequence of 


the former having no metre, the limits of the various 
shades are not so well defined as they are in the latter. 
In Poetry, we have Tragedy, Epic, and Satire—Odes, 
Sonnets, and Kpigrams: the structure and length of these 
have been so clearly laid down, and so generally allowed, 
that if a person should write in direct opposition to the 
established laws of any one of them, and yet call his piece 
by the name of that one, he would be ridiculed and 
treated as a fool. Prose compositions may be divided into 
Disquisition and [istory, Comedy and Dialogue, Oration 
and Essay: these are not so strictly confined as the various 
kinds of poetry, but wander on without restraint at the 
pleasure of the writer. They have, however, their laws; 
they have features and peculiarities, upon which their 
name and existence depends. Thus an inquiry on a deep 
metaphysical subject must not be clothed in the gay dress 
of fictitious narrative, nor should history assume the pre- 
cision and dull formality of disquisition. 

Oration and Essay also differ most materially. It is not 
enough that one be heard and the other read, to constitute 





that an Oration and this an Essay: it is possible an ora- 





tion may be uttered with all the action and declamation 
of an Athenian demagogue, and an essay appear even in 
the Spectator, and be read with the taste and pathos of 


| Putnam, when, at the same time, the only real differenee 


between them is the difference of name. 

Among the ancients, we find oration and oral instruction 
to have been much more general than essay and written 
instruction. Greece and Rome were celebrated for their 
orators. Their statesmen thundered in the forum ; their 
philosophers taught in the streets ; and all Rome is said 
to have flocked to the gardens to hear Statius repeat his 
Thebaid. Indeed, oratory was the most necessary, and 
almost the only part in the education of an Athenian or a 
Roman; at least, those who wished to rise above the 
mere plebeian, were obliged to acquire this accomplish- 
ment. And, for this reason, it is not surprising that the 
ancients have risen to such a pitch of grandeur in the art 
of persuasion, and that the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero have never been surpassed, but are, at this day, 
the best models of manly and powerful eloquence. But 
the ancients did not entirely neglect the essay. The 
Epistles of Seneca to Lucilius, though under a different 
name, are, in reality, beautiful essays; the comparisons 
of Plutarch are decidedly such; and we find scattered up 
and down, in the longer writings of the ancients, detached 
pieces, which carry all the marks of the most polished 
essays. But, to modern times does the praise of excellence 
in essay-writing chicfly belong. The essays of Addison, 
it is confessed, are not excelled, and perhaps not equalled, 
by any thing of the kind either ancient or modern ; and 
their superiority justly entitles him to the honourable ap- 
peliation, Father of Essay. 

The motto, with which I have commenced these remarks, 
shows very strongly the difference between oration and 
essay. The application of the word ** concitata” to ora- 
tion, is a metaphor taken from a horse pricked to full- 
gallop, and is very descriptive of the fire and impetuosity 
of the oration. The expression in the opposite part of the 
sentence ** gently and sweeter than honey,” also paints 
very correctly the particular style and genius of the essay. 

The language of oration is strong, energetic, and 
nervous: the words are chosen, not so much for their 
softness and smoothness, as for their length and emphasis, 
for their rolling and torrent sound. The diction of essay, 
on the contrary, is soft and melodious, seldom rising above 
its level, but gliding on in a smooth and even course, and, 
for the most part, calm and unruffled. The oration chietly 
preserves an exact and geometrical order: it delights in 
the frequent repetition of single words; it delights in 
pressing a niultitude of questions; it delights to hang on 
a single if the whole weight of its argument; it delights 
to protract the sense, to invert the phrase, and, in the 
end, to distract the hearer by the sudden blaze of its long- 
concealed meaning. ‘The essay very seldom preserves that 
methodical order which is necessary to the oration, but, 
like a fanciful rivulet, meandering through the meadows, 
flows now here, now there, and is as quickly turned into 
a third course, It takes no pains to hide its meaning, 
but tells it you almost ere you begin. Variety of expres- 
sion is its glory and delight; but its beauty is spoiled by 
repetition. One of the finest oratorical sentences (though 
not intended as such) is a celebrated passage in St. Paul’s 
writings, ** Finally, Brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
But, perhaps, the most powerful and perfect oration that 
ever came from the lips of man, is that of Cicero, ** rv 
Lege Manilié ;” especially the part where he speaks of 
the acts of Pompey, ‘* Testis est Italia,” &c. 

The most beautiful specimens of essay writing may be 
found in Addison’s papers on the imagination: such is the 
well known passage on the system of the heavens,—** But 
when we survey the whole earth at once, and the several 





planets that lie within its neighbourhood, we are filled 
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with a pleasing astonishment, to see 80 many worlds hang- 
ing one above another, and sliding round their axles in 
such an amazing pomp and solemnity,” &c. Oration 
may be compared to a wild scenery, composed of lofty 
mountains and foaming cataracts, of impetuous rivers 
and forests of boundless extent. Essay may be compared 
to a landscape adorned with hills and groves, with smiling 
meadows and running streams. Oration is like the male 
pert of the human species, and essay resembles the female 
part: in the former we trace courage, strength, and dig- 
nity; in a word, every thing meant by manliness: in the 
latter are modesty, gentleness, beauty, and firmness. 

But although we may thus figure to ourselves the forms 
of oration and essay, yet these bounds are often over- 
stepped ; and we are not to suppose in such cases that this 
liberty may not be lawfully granted. There are some 
writers who have naturally so much vigour of thought, 
that they cannot confine themselves to the common form, 
but rise in their essays very near to the style of the ora- 
tion. There are orators, on the contrary, who are not able to 
keep up the lofty and nervous character of the oration; but 
soften and temper it down by reducing it to the more gen- 
tle form of the essay. Even so the landscape is not always 
visited by sunbeams, nor does the stream always flow so 
softly. The tempest howls o'er the once bright scene, the 
trees roar with the wind, and for the murmuring of the 
vivulet is heard the sound of rushing waters. The wild 
scenes of nature also are not always terrific and imposing. 
Instead of the descending fury of the cataract, summer 
brings the dashing of the mild cascade, and the cloud- 
eapp'd Olympus becomes beauteous as Mount Ida. The 
human character will very well illustrate the subject.— 
Masculine energy is sometimes supplanted by feminine 
gentleness ; and the mind of the female, in some instances, 
surpasses the common stature, and rises to the height and 
power of the male. But when the man sinks so much be- 
low the standard of his species that all traces of it are lost, 
then he is considered effeminate and disgusting: and 
when the woman so much forgets that delicacy and refine- 
meat, which is the charm of her sex, and attempts, in every 
action and thought, the bold forwardness and force of the 
man, she in her turn is looked upon as masculine and dis- 
agreeable. And thus we see, that although a moderate 
&nitation, the one ofthe other, rather improves and beau- 

téfies cach, yet when such imitation is extreme, it destroys 
every thing noble in the one, and all that is lovely in the 
ether. Exactly the same relation do essay and oration 
bear to each other. When oration imitates too much, too 
often, or too long, the gentle style of the essay, it becomes 
petty and feeble; and when essay perpetually aspires to 


she lofty style of the oration it becomes rigid and bowbast. 
Y. Z. 














Corresponden ce. 





TO THE KDITOR. 
Qyn,—Sceing in your last some verses on the Signs of 
the Zodiac, I was induced to try my hand at a new version. 
WM aeceptable please insert.—Y ours, &c. Ww. 
THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 
Distinguishing Summer and Winker. 


we Zodiaca) Signs the Ram begins, 

hext comes the Bull, and then the loving Twins, 
The Crab, the Lion, and the Virgin sweet,— 
and here Sols’ SumM«r Journey is complete; 

The Scales next mark his more attempered path, 
The Scorpion, Archer, Goat, He of the Bath, 
Each claim a month, and with the Fishes twain, 
Stern Winten files, and Sraine returns again. 


Distinguishing Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

ie Sraine So) in the Ram his course begins, 

Me visits next the Bull, and then the Twins. 

Whe Crab, the Lion, and the Virgin/sweet, 

Welcome his rays, and Summer ts complete. 

The Scales then mark his more attempered run, 
Seorpion, and Archer, and the Aurumn’s done. 

The Goat, the Watersnan, and Fishes twain, 

be Wwwpan's suows be greets, and Syaive returns again. 


‘ TO THE EDITOR. 
_ Str,—Induced by the wledged talent displayed 
ta jour cnomeaitiny ealiliony, « endane ponder 4 
leave to solicit, either from you or any of your correspon 
dents, an answer to the following q » which has oc- 
casioned ne inconsiderable discussion amongst my friends. 
A. died, be property to B, estimated at £10,000, 
out of which an annuity of £1000 Pet annum is directed 
to be paid to C, aged 62 years, during the term of his 
natural life. ** What is the real value of B.’s share at the 
time of A.’s death?” Or, ‘* Which is the most equitable 
ascertaining the same, without having recourse 
to a public sale ?” K 
_ An early attention to my request will confer an obliga- 
tion on the parties interested, as well as on—Yours, &c. 
Manchester, January 20, 1825. S. T. 
ee 


The Beauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus efigicm belli” ......00000.V IDAs 


—>_—- 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXIX. 
White. Black. 

1 Castle ....H—1 1 King......H—1°® 

2 Kiog......F—2t 2 Pawn ....B—5 

3 Pawn ....B—5 3 Pawn ,...A—4 

4 Pawo ....B—6 4 Pawn ....A—3 

5 Pawn ....B—7 5 Pawn .....A—2 

6 Pawn ....B—8 6 Pawn ....A—l 
(is exchanged for a Queen.) (is exchanged for a Queen.) 

7 Pawn ....B—7-4-Mare. 

© If the black king, instead of taking the castle, were 
to retire to G 8, or H 3, the white king would move to F 
1, or F 2, and, in a few moves, would take the pawn H 2, 
which must necessarily be abandoned by the king. 

t. If the white king were to move to F 1, itstead of F 2, 








the bi would, in exchanging the pawn A 5 fora queen 
give and, 7 oes gaining a move, would cand a 
chance of winning the game, or, at least, of drawing it. 


[o. xxx.] 


The white has the move, and gives checkmate with the 
pawn in four moves. 





Black. 
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WHITE. 


Wibe la Banatelle. 


** In order to employ one part of this life in serious and importa 
occupations, it is hfs ri frome my Lege Peano 
ments.” Joun Locks. 


“* There ts atime to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
21. Because she ** knows not seams” (seems. ) 
Queen.—"* Thou know'st ’tiscommon: all, that live, must die; 
Passing through nature to eternity.” 
Hamlet-— Aye, Madam, it is common.” 
Queen.—* If it be, 
Why seems it 80 particular with thee ?” 





























Homid.—“ Seems, Madam? Nay, it is; I know not scems.” 
Hamkt, Aet let, Scene 2d. 





os. Seams is tmuch freighied C/gted ) and is not 
@ man of war. 
Segawa mans 
SOLUTION aro TRE cuanapes, BY 8. J. 
TO THAT BY ree 2 ————eres LJ 


NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
25. The proposed cannel under the -M h 
: unnel under the: Merse 
oy an — bg Nags bea néleae Paar a 
is See’, 
rata? aa arp reply like part of a chymist’s appa- 
27. If a child were born in the air in a balloon, 
parish would it belong? ‘ om 
y is buying a pair of boots, and havi i 
of shoes thoroughly Sai ed, the same thing ih oe 
CLASSICAL CONUNDRUM, BY 8. J. 
29. Why is Carlton-house like the goddess Minerva ? 


© oh is a quarrelsome man in jail like four right 


Go Correspondents. 


Latin VersEs.—We have already published no fewer than 
three translations of the Latin verses on Winter, inserted in 
the Kaleidoscope of the 11th of January. This is more 
than we expected; and it becomes necessary to state, that 
we must proscribe some limits to translations of compo- 
sitions, either in Latin, French, or other foreign tongues, 
which may hereafter appearin the Kaleidoscope. We would 
by no means cramp the efforts of genius; but we must 
observe, that whatever ability may be exhibited in the 
translations of any compositions of this description, still 
they are only translations, and, of course, must abound 
in repetitions, and necessarily be destitute of the intesest 
attached to the original. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH.—We have to thank our 
excellent friend L. Jfaa, for several valuable original trans- 
lations from the French, which we shall appropriate, whem 
we have disposed of the article from the game pen, which 
is now passing through the Kaleidoscope. 


Lire or Evitex.—We have not lost sight of this memoir; 
which we shall take the first convenient opportunity of in 
troducing to our readers. 


We have in reserve, for immediate publication, the eommunt. 
cationsof—R. of Newry—T. H. T.of Manchester—M.—Erw- 
ditionis Amator—The Adieu of J. LY. Z.’s lines to Sunset. 
—J. M. 


Music.—We should feel much obliged if any of out musical 
friends would favour us with a copy of the music of a song 
repeatedly sung at our Music-hall by the late Mr. Meredith 
The first line of the words is 

“When I heard the roaring ocean.” 


We og further to acknowledge J. H—B. B. (with an inclo 
sure, 




















Larin Linrs.—We take this mode of apprizing our young 
friend S. H. H. W. that we have in our possession a copy of 
an original Latin metrical version of Prospero’s Incantation 
from the Tempest. We wish to insert it in the Kaleidoscope s 
but do not conceive ourselves at liberty so to do, without 
permission of the writer, because we becarne possessed of 
it by accident, and it was not addressed to us editorially. 
We will take every precaution in correcting it accurately, 
if our young friend acquiesce in our proposal. By the bye, 


perhaps he has some subsequent version which he would 


prefer publishing. We await his reply. 


Musica Criticism.—Our correspondent, Amateur of Newry, 
is informed that his musical query has elicited a reply from 





4 Liverpool Amateur, whose letter shall be inserted in the . 


next Kaleidoscope. The discussion in all probability will 
not terminate here; as we understand that amongst the the. 
orists there is a difference of opinion on the point noticed 
by our Newry correspondent. We have, however, a friend 
in acorner, from whose decision in musical matters there 
will be no appeal. Onan emergency we have no dgubt of 
obtaining his opinion. 

ut 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 

K. Sut & Co. 75, Liverpool. 











